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JUVEENDIIE NUMIBEER 
| OF 


IN VIEW OF THE CRUCIAL IMPORTANCE OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY IN THE FEDERAL SYSTEM OF JUSTICE, 
AND THE ZARLY PROSPECT OF SIGNIFICANT LEGIS- 
LATIVE DEVELOPMENTS IN THIS FIZLD, THE FRES- 
ENT ISSUE OF FEDERAL PROBATION EMPHASIZES 


THe PROBLEM OF THE YOUTHFUL OFFENDER. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


REDESIGNING FEDERAL JUVENILE PROCEDURE 
HON. JAMES V. BENNETT 


_. Director, Bureau of Prisons. 


Since I first became acquainted with the problem of the juvenile offender iy: 
the Federal system of justice I have been impressed with the need of redesigning | 
our procedure. At the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection tte 
Children's Charter demanded "For every child who is in conflict with society the | 
right to be dealt with intelligently as society's charge, not society's outcast," 


In line with this charter right most States have removed juvenile delin- 
quency from the strictly legalistic procedures which ere utilized for adults, But 
the Federal Government still approaches the young offender in the habilinents of 
the old conmon law. As the Federal Government has assumed an ever widening ju- 
isdiction over criminal acts, it has been more and more appvarent that the exist- 
ing machinery is sadly in need of revision. Nothing could be more out of tune 
with the modern concept of juvenile delinquency then our present system of brin- 
ing the juvenile before a committing magistrate, remanding him to jail, present- 
ing him to the grand jury, trying him in open court, and then incarcerating hin 
in some remote institution. 


We have attempted to overcome some of the difficulties connected with estab- 
lishing a modern juvenile court procedure in the Federal system of justice by di- 
verting cases of juvenile delinquency to local juvenile courts whenever the 


spirit, procedure and resources of the State systoms arc such that this plan scum 
to the best interest of society and to the juvenile offender. It is, however, 
becoming increasingly apparcnt that our present system is not working as satis- 
factorily as was hoped when it was originally put into effect by Congress in 1931 


Last year almost 2500 juvenile cases wero tried in Federal courts under the 
awkward procedures I have indicated. Thcore is a considerable number of juvenile 
Federal offenders who cannot for various reasons be diverted to State authorities 
They ought to be treated in Federal courts in a manner analogous to the best 
juvenile court. practice. A way must be found to detain juveniles in places other 
than the unsatisfactory county jail. Isn't it absurd for the Federal Government 
to place a boy or girl who is awaiting hearing on a Federal charge in a lock-up 
or jail when State statutes forbid the use of such crime breeders for the cases 
over which it has jurisdiction? Is the central government maintaining its al- 
leged leadership when one may still witness the public trial of a Federal juve- 
nile offender in accordance with criminal procedure and methods which have been 
: prohibited for violators of parallel State statutes? 


It may be that an answer to these problems can be found only in new legis- 
lation. But meanwhile improvements in our present methods and administrative 
_ techniques can go far towards relieving the situation. I ask, therefore, that 
: all of our probation officers give careful study to the problem as they see it 
: in their own localities and commend to them the articles appearing in this iss 
of Federal Probation. It must be remembered that behind every adult criminal 
: the shadowy outline of a juvenile delinquent and that it is the job of the pro- 
' bation officer to reduce crime through an intelligont approach to the problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 
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MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR 
UNITED STATES PROBATION SERVICE 


CIRCULAR NO, 3072 


In keeping with our purpose to strengthen the pro- 
bation system, the Department issued "Minimum Standards 
for United States Probation Service", a copy of which is 
below. 


Before writing the final draft, the Standards were 
submitted to some of our U. S. District Judges for their 
opinions and suggestions. Every one of the judges, with 

the exception of one, who made a study of the proposed 
Standards approved the purpose and the substance. 


In some of the districts where case loads are very ~ 
high we do not expect you immediately to attain all the. 
goals set forth, but we do expect you to go just as far 
as you can in conforming, We feel confident that adher- 
ence to these Standards will materially improve our work 

- and will edd to the prestige end usefulness of our ser- 
vice. Your continued cheerful cooperation is appreciated. 


JAMES V. BENNETT, © 


Director. 


January 18, 1938, 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR UNITED STATES PROBATION SERVICE 


The Act of Congress approved June 6, 1930, Sec. 2, provides among 
other things that: 


The Attorney General or his authorized agent, shall investi- 
gate the work of the probation officers and make recommendations 
_ concerning the same to the respective judges and shall have access 
- to the records of all probation officers. He shall collect for 
publication statistical and other information concerning the work 
of the probation officers, He shall prescribe record forms and 
Statistics to be kept by the probation officers and shall formu- 
late general rules for the proper conduct of the probation work. 
He shall endeavor by all suitable means to promote the efficicnt 
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administration of the probation systom and tho enforcement of the 
probation laws in all Unitcd States courts. Ho shall incorporate 
in his annual report a statement concerning the operation of the 
probation system in such courts. 


The Act of Congress approved June 16, 1937, "Making appropriation 
for the Departments of State and Justice * * * and for other purposes" pro- 
vides: 


Probation system, United States Courts: For salaries and 
expenses of probation officer, * * *; Provided further, That no 
part of any aopropriation in this Act shall be used to defray 
the salary or expenses of any probation officer who does not com- 
ply with the official ordors, regulations, and probation stand- 
ards promulgated by tho Attorney General. 


In conformity with tho authority vested in the Attorney General by 
the foregoing and other acts of Congress the following probation standards 
are promulgated for the guidance of all concerned; 


1. Records. 


Each probation officer shall maintain in neat and orderly condi- 
tion the following records: 


(a) A face sheet or work sheet which shows name, age, address, 
names of parents and children, and other identifying and social infor- 
mation. 

(b) A pre-sentence, pre-institutional, or post-sentence investi- 
gation report which shall contain a statement regarding the nature and 
circumstances of the offense; the social and economic factors which 
may have a bearing upon the offense, and such other data as may be re- 
quired by the court or by the Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 


A pre-sentence investigation report should include: (1) a 
‘tentative plan of probation treatment for use in the event 
probation is granted; (2) an indication of tho typo of in- 
stitution to which th: offender should be committed in the 
event a sontence of imprisonment is imposed; (3) if feasible, 
a tentative varole or conditional release plan. 

A post-sentence investigation is made in the cvent a pre- 
sentence investigation has not been made or supplementary in- 
formation has been developed at the trial. If probation has 
been granted, the report of post-sentencs investigation will 
include a tentative plan of probation treatment. If sentence 
to imprisonment is imposed the report will indicate the type 
of institution to which the offender should be committed, 
and wherc the sentence is in oxcoss of one year, if feasible, 
will include a tentative parole or conditional release plan. 
The term, “pre-institutional investigation" refers to cither 
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of the above types, pre-sentence or post-sentence. It is 
for the use of the institutional authorities and includes 
all available information pertinent to the case, 


(c) A chronological record showing contacts with the probationer, 
services rendered, problems discussed, and similar pertinent data. 

(d) A report sheet showing progress and deportment of cach proba- 
tioner prepared at least every six months. 

(e) An index card showing address, identifying information and 
contact entries. 

(f) A copy of the order of court or sentence placing defondant 
on probation. 

(g) A copy of the standard and the special conditions of probation 
prescribed by tho court. 

(h) An account of all fines, restitutions, and other monics col- 
lected with conies of all receipts given. It is considered the more 
desirable practice for the Clerk of the Court to be responsible for 
making such collections, but in those districts where the court requires 
this service of the probation officer, he shall maintain a set of books 
showing complete record of all such collections. 

(i) A monthly and annual statistical and financial report prepared 
in accordance with instructions of the Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 


(j) A monthly activities report showing the time spent on each of 
the various phases of work, 


2 Conduct of Probation Officers. 


The probation officer shall at all times be respectful and courte- 
ous to the judges, district attorneys and all persons with whom he has offi- 
Cial contact. He shall investigate such cases as are referred to him by the 
court and perform such duties as are requested of him from time to time by 
the court and carry out fully the following duties prescribed by statute: 


"The probation officer shall furnish to each person released 
on probation under his supervision a written statement of the con- 
ditions of probation and shall instruct him regarding the same. 
Such officer shall keep informed regarding the conduct and condi- 
tions of each person upon probation under his supervision and shall 
report thereon to the court placing such verson on probation. Such 
officer shall use all suitable mthods consistent with the condi- 
tions imposed by the court to aid persons on probation to bring 
about improvements in their conduct and condition, * * * shall make 
Such reports to the Attorney General as he may at any tim require 
and shall perform such other dutics as the court may direct." 


The probation officer shall devote his full time to the dutics of 
his position unless a specific exception is made by the Director of the Bureau 
of Prisons. He shall not leave his district on official business without the 
Prior approval of th: Diroctor of the Bureau of Frisons. He shall cooperate 
with other officials of the Devartment of Justice, including probation 
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officers of his own court and other wnits of the probation system. He shall te 
prepared at all times for an inspection of his work by officials of the Depart. 
ment of Justice. He shall carry out fully all instructions from the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons and the Supervisor of Probatione 


3. Public Relations. 


All information, press statements or publications shall be approved by 
the court in which the probation officer is employed or by the Director of the 
Bureau of Prisons before issuance and the probation officer shall engage in no 
activity outside his official duties which may be prejudicial to the good 
order and high reputation of the service. 


4. Clerical Assistance. 


All appointees to clerical positions in the probation service shall bt 
carefully investigated to ascertain that thoy are compctent to perform the 
work to which they will be assigned, bear o good revutation within the comm- 
ity and possess training and experience consonant’ with the charactcr of the work 
they will be expected to perform. No appointee as clerk shall bear a closer 
relationship to any probation officer than that of second cousin. Wherever 
possible appointees to cicrical positions shall be selected from an appropriate 
United States Civil Service register. . 


5. Qualifications of Probation Officers. 


In view of the technical nature of the duties of probation officers, and 
the preparation and training necessary to fulfill adequately the requirements o 
such positions, the following minimum standards for the selection of probation 
officers are promulgated for the guidance of all concerned: 


(a) They should be citizens of the United States. 

(b) They should be graduates of a college or university of recognized 
standing or have equivalent practical training in probation work or in a 
allied field. One year of study in a recognized school of social work may 
be substituted for two vears of college training. 

(ec) They should have had at least two years full-time experience in 
probation work or two ycars full-time experience as a case worker in an 
accredited professional family service agency or other social case work 
agoncy, or equivalent expericnce in an allied ficld. 

(a) They should not have reached their fifty-third birthday. 

(e) They should have a personality which will inspire confidence and 
enable the officer to secure the coonreration of those under his direction 
and secure the respect and trust of the court. They should have a good 
reputation in the community from which they come and their previous record 
for temperance and integrity must be such that the good order and disci- 
pline of the probation service will not be brought into disrepute. | 

(f) They should bo in such physical condition that they can pass an 4h 
propriate physical examination given by a representative of the United 
States Public Health Service and met the physical standards prescribed by 
that Service, 

HOMER CUMMINGS 


The Attorney Genoral. 
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"Standards are indispensable, and their neces- 
sity forces their use, 

"Professional development in social work is 
synonymous with increasing knowledge about social 
problems -- knowledge which is tcstcd scientifi- 
cally, ik to into service by the persons to whom 
it has been transmitted. 

"The knowledge which makes social work profes- 
sional is cmbodicd in the social workers to whom 


it has beun imparted." 


- AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS - 
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RESOURCES FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 


UNDER THE SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
KATHARINE LENROOT 


Chief, Children's Bureau, United States-Department of Labor. 


At the present time (March 5, 1938), 45 States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 
the District of Columbia are cooperating with the United States Children's 
Bureau under Title V, part 5, of the Social Security Act, and plans for the 
development of such cooperation in two additional States are under review, 
By the end of the fiscal year 1938 it is expected that work will be under 

way in all the States except Wyoming. 


Support from annual Federal appropriations in the amount of 
$1,500,000, to be apportioned, $10,000 to each State and the remainder on 
the basis of rural population, is mace available by the Act for the purpose 
of developing more adequate cormunity provision for the protection and care of 
homeless, dependent, end noglected children and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent. The funds may be used (1) for aiding State welfare agencies in 
encouraging and assisting adequate mthods of community child-welfare or- 
ganization in areas predorninantly rural and other areas of special need; 
and (2) for paying part of the cost of district, county, or other local 
child-welfare services in areas predominantly rural. No specified ratio 
of financial contribution by the State or local government is required. 


The Act provides that the money shall be used on the basis of plans 
developed jointly by the State welfare agency and the Children's Bureau. 
Under the policies developed by the Children's Bureau, with the counsel of 
an Advisory Committee on Community Child Welfare Services appointed by the 
Secretary of Labor, the initiative for the development of the plans, and 
likewise the responsibility for carrying them out, rests with the State 
agencies. A staff of five regional consultants, each serving a group of 
States, together with the Director of the Child Welfare Division, Mary Iron 
Atkinson, ard the Assistant Director, Emma 0. Lundberg, are responsible for 
keeping in constent touch with the varying conditions in the differer.t 
States, and assisting the State agencies to devetop their child-weiftere pro- 
gram on the basis of their own special needs and resources and in close re- 
lationship to the administration of relief, public assirtance, and other 
welfare service, of which some ere carried on under the public-assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act. 


It is constantly borne in mind that child-welfare services under the 
Act must not be developed as separate entities, but in relation to child- 
welfare functions long vested in State and local egencies, as well as the 
administration of assistance and services to families, In the former class 
are juvenile-cowrt and probation services, institutional and foster-home 
care of delinguent children, supervision and care of montally defective 
children, and programs of service to crippled children, which receive Federal 
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aid through the Children's Bureau under Title V, part 2, of the Social 
Security Act. Included also are the measures provided under State law for 
the protection and care of homeless and neglected children, dependent 
children, children born out of wedlock, children placed for adoption,. and 
other children in need of special service from the public either to insure 
that they are receiving adequate care from individuals or private agencies 
or to provide maintenance and care at public expense, ; 


Federal funds are being used almost entirely for salaries of State 
and local workers. State services are executive, supervisory, or consulta- 
tive in character. In most States limitation of funds has made it necessary 
to develop local services on a demonstration basis, in the hope that they 
will stimulate greater community support and more adequate community organi- 
zation for child-welfare work and provide a basis of practical experience 
that can be utilized in extending such services throughout the State. Finan- 
cial contribution to the program from State and local resources takes vari- 
ous forms, including payment of salaries, in part or in full, payment of 
travel and office expense, and provision for maintenance in boarding homes 
or elsewhere of children who come within the program and who are in need of 
financial assistance, Federal funds are not available for board and main- 
tenance of children cxcept in emergencies. There arc already evident in 
many States increased understanding of the purpose and value of the child- 
welfare program and willingness to provide a share of financial support for 
it, even in counties where financial resources are extremely limited. 


The problem of. obtaining personnel with adequate training and experi- 
ence for child-welfare service has been a difficult one, both in arcas where 
workers are devoting full time to child-welfare and in areas where child- 
welfare service is developed as part of a generalized case-work program, It 
is evident that where one worker is responsible for a wide variety of social 
services her equipment must be such as to enable her to deal adequately with 
the most difficult problems that come under her jurisdiction. The child- 
welfare worker is called upon to advise the juvenile court with regard to 
Serious problems of child behavior and family relationships; to deal with 
grave problems arising from neglect and social inadequacy on the part of 
parents; to make investigations and provide supervision for children for 
whom foster care in family homes or institutions is necessary; and to help 
to stimulate and coordinate the development of community services for family 
welfare, public health, medical care, problems of school attendance and 
School adjustment, and recreational activities. To assist the local worker, 
whether employed in general social service or as a specialist in work for 

. Children, supervisory and consultant services from the State staff aro needed 
and also assistance in bringing the local work into close and helpful rela- 


tionships with State facilities such as institutional care for delinquent 
children, 


On June 30, 1937, approximately 500 workers were employed in State 
or local positions of a professional character under the cooperative child- 
welfare-service program. Their training and experience varied from State 
to State but their selection had been in accordance with procedures included 
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in plans for child-welfare services developed jointly ‘by the State agency 
and the Children's Bureau, and except in a few instances, the qualifica- 
tions indicated in the plan had been adhered to in choosing personnel, Be- 
cause of legal or policy limitations with reference to the use of out-of- 
State personnel, and the lack in many instances of a sufficient number of 
workers resident within the State with the special qualifications nevded 
for staff positions, it was necessary to develop ways in which the insight, 
skill, and competence of the workers could be improved. 


For the current fiscal year the plans of 40 States and Alaska incluée 
provisions for some type of training program. In 25 States these programs 
have included educational leave for from 2 to 8 staff members with cortain 
‘basic preparation, to enable them to continue their professional training 
in recognized schools of social work. In the majority of cases leave is 
granted for a period of not less than two quarters, and the anount of com- 
pensation the worker: receives when in training represents supplementary 
assistance for workers unable entirely to finance themselves, Nineteen 
States have recognized the value of more adequate supervision in developing 
capacities and improving the services of child-welfare workers, and have 
added to tho staff a special consultant or supervisor of training. These 
persons, working in cooperation-with other members of the State field staff, 
‘go into the counties for varying periods of time to work with local super- 
visors and staff members. This service supplements what the regular field 
supervisor is able to do. 


Nine States have established special training units where workers 
with some professional training or with unusual promise can gain practical 
experience under intensive supervision. In 7 States where circumstances 
made it necessary to employ a number of somewhat inexperienced persons, in- 
stitutes were planned in addition to other types of training. This method 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for professional training nor for inten- 
sive and skilled supervision of workers. There has, in fact, been a 
definite shift of emphasis from the institute method to educational leave 
for study at a professional school. 


Progress senonté received by the Children's Bureau give evidence that 

local child-welfare workers are utilizing a wide range of social resources 

in dealing with the many and serious problems of childhood that come to their . 
attention, They are bringing to light many instances of inadequate relief 
ard of lack of medical care and corrective services for handicapped children — 
They are creating interest in the need for adequate programs of care and 
supervision of the mentally defective and in preventive mental-hygiene pro- 
grams for children with serious problems of personality and behavior. Many 
States have provided in their plans for making psychological or psychiatric 
service available to children in rural areas. Special demonstration ser- 
vices for Negro children, for whom in general facilities have been far less 
adequate than facilities for white children, have been deve loped in several 
States, Excerpts from a few of the progress reports for the six months 
ended December 31, 1937, are given below, the selections having been made with 
‘special reference to the prevention or: troataont of juvenile delinquency: 
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State A. 


"Fifty children 13 ycars of age or under were found in the training 
schools for delinquent children. Other plans have been made for some of 4 
these, and there is some progress in preventing the commitment of additional 
children of this age; and of the dependent children, whose commitment (to 
institutions for delinquents) is allowed under the law. Efforts have been 
made also to make other plans for the 17 children found in County Farms. 

Some have been placed in foster homes; some in their own homes, which have 
been reestablished," 


State B. 


"A County Attorney from one of the counties having a child-welfare 
worker recently wrote his opinion of the value of child-welfare services. 
A quotation is taken from his letter and reads as follows: 


'I am convinced that this (Child-Welfare) service has had 
a great moral effect on minor delinquency in this county. When 
I first went into the office of county attorney our county 
court was filled with juvenile cases. At that time it was the 
prevailing idea that when a child committed a crime he was a 
criminel and the only moce of punishment we had was to send the 
child to the reform school, However, since that timo through 
the aid of expert supervisors furnished by the Child Welfare 
Bureau, we have been able to learn that a gcod many of these 
crimes have been committed by rental defectives who, as a matter 
of fact, are not criminals and do not belong in our penal in- 
stitutions. We have also learned that these defectives can be 
sent to hospitals and other curative institutions and their 
defects cured. 

'I know from my own experience that the juvenile-crime wave, 
particularly in this county, has been greatly diminished and we 
can only accredit this fact to the fine services of the super- 
visor of this district.'" 


State C. 


"This unit is aiming to accomplish close cooperation with the Court. 
At the present time better cooperation has already been accomplished in 
that the judge refers all adoptions to the child-welfere worker as soon as 
he has any knowledge of the petitions, and custodial cases are referred al- 
host immediately to the child-welfare worker, The cooperation in juvenile 
delinquency cases has not been so good, however, it is improving. The co-= 
operation with the school system has been very close. The principals of the 
Schools have been referring to the child-welfare workers their truancy cases 
ani several other problems with which they have been faced and did not know 
how to handle, Adequate foster care is increasing. Two broken homes have 
been successfully rehabilitated with housekeeping service, and other families 
have been kept together until permanent plans may be worked out." 


Continued on page 28. 
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A DAY IN THE LIFE OF A 
CHILD WELFARE SERVICES WORKER 


=~ 


"I want you to tell mc what to do with a thicf that ain't more'n eight 
years old." The Child Welfare Service Worker had been hailed by the "chief 
of police" as she passed through a tiny town in her district. 


The name of the vouthful offender was familiar to her, She had knowm 
his mother, Elsie, for many years. When a child, Elsie's stepfather had 
grudgingly given her board and lodging until she was old enough to earn it 
for herself. At sixteen, her lover who was to marry her left her for another 
girl. Almost immediately she werried a man twice her age and never lived 
with him. From her aunt's home near a4 main thoroughfare she had gone first 
with the man who drove the bread truck, then the man who sold patent medi- 
cines, and on until she found herself with four little boys to support. A 
worthless farmer in a poor mountain home had taken her with the boys to keep 
house for him. Now there are five more children, the farmer is unkind to 
Elsie and the four older boys, but here she is in the only place where she 
can feed and care for her children - one of them "a thief not more than eight 
years old." 


The worker drove on, thinking of the poor little chap and his miserable 
home. She turned from the smooth, well ploughed road, flanked with high snow 
walls, into an icy mountain road which led through deep spruce forests to a 
clearing high up on the side of a mountain. Here lived Oscar and Peter Lane, 
each with a housekeeper. Both had separated from wives who had left the 
children here. The Lanes were typical woodsmen, jolly, lawless, quick- 
tempered men in their early thirties. It is said that venison is plentiful 
in this house at alli times of year, It is seldom that their rickety Fords 
bear their own number plates, It is with pride that Oscar tells of the in-~ 
ability of the district school teacher to manage his son. Like Elsie, the | 
Lane brothers had been known to the social worker years before when they lived & 
with their father a similar lawless life. It was not without a qualm that she — 
planned with Oscar to send his sons from their happy carefree life to the busy & 
hom of their matcrnal aunt in the big city. 1 | 


Still further on, descending to the valley, she drew up before a shack 
set among snowy spruces on the shore of a mountain lakco. Some years ago, 
finding the empty house, Mr. Stone with his large family had moved in and 
is still defying eny suthority to move him out. The Stones help themselves 
to eges and provisions from the farms and gardens for miles around and break 
into the closed cottage on the opposite shore of the lake. The village 
people and farmers of the town would like to have the little girls removed ; 
from this environment but the social worker is still looking for the necossay 
legal evidence. No one person seems willing to placs his civic duty ahead of 
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the almost certain loss of his buildings by fire. So the Stones live on in 
the dirty cottage with their three little girls and two older daughters, 

each with an illegitimate baby. Across tho front of the shack is a string 

of axo handles whittled by Mr. Stone for sale to passing woodsmen. The 
social worker drove her Ford to the center of the lake where on this occasion 
the cntire family was busily cutting huge cakes of ice to be shipped to the 
city or drawn to the nearby farms. They were glad of the offer of a house- 


work job for one of the older daughters where she could have her baby with 
her. 


Returning over the hilly road, the worker enjoyed the beauty of the 
sparkling winter's day with the sturdy snow covered spruces over which rose 
mountain peaks, white against the sky. She passed again through the little 
town, stopping at the village store and post office. The doctor had heard 
of her presence in the town and left word with the store keeper that he 


wished to see her. Mrs, Smith would also like to have her stop on her way 
back. 


The doctor was worried about Cora. He had found her working for a young 
mother with a new baby and not in school, Cora is only thirteen though she 
looks older. Her mother died when she was a baby. Her father, a woodsman, 


is in a large lumber camp way back in the mountains. He seldom seés Cora and 
does not support her. 


On the edge of the town the worker stopped to sce Robert Brown. Some 
weeks previously, following complaints, she had found Robert unhappily living 
with people who did not want him. His mother who, following desertion by 
hor husband some years ago, had served a term in the reformatory for living 
with another man, and on her return had been unable to find the children who 
meanwhile had been placed out by the overseer of the poor. Aftor talking with 
the town authoritics and others who knew Mrs. Brown, the worker had arranged 
with Irs. Brown's employer to allow her to try Robert in their home where he 
was more content than in the strange home in which he had been found. 


Still farther on the worker left her car at the end of a logging road 
and tramped through the deep woods to the lumber camp to see Cora's father. 


He was not to be reached that day. From that day to this he has backed the 
worker in plans for Cora and met her expenses, 


The sun was low as she returned to her car and drove back over the wintry 
road. 


Child Welfare Service 

Progress Report 12/31/37. 

U. S. Department of Labor, 
Children's Bureau, Washington. 
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FEDERAL PROBATION 


HON. BRIEN McMAHON 


Assistant Attorney General of the United States. 


It is perhaps elementary that in any advanced society there must, 
of necessity, be two parallel programs in motion to cope with delinquency 
and crime--one, the immediate program of crime repression,--the other, the 
long time program of crime prevention. 


A bank is robbed; a child is kidnapped; a citizen is murdered, 
Immediate action is imperative. The thief must be caught; the kidnapper 
apprehended, the child returned; and the murderer prevented from killing 
others. We find here somthing analogous to the work of the physician, who 
ministers to the sick and quarantines the patient with a contagious disease, 
No intelligent person can question the necessity of this immediate progran, 
in which the police, the prosecutor, and the prison official all play a vital 
and fundamental parte The role which I and my associates in the Department 
of Justice play is a definite part of this immediate program. But along with 
such a program we have come more and more to realize that efforts must also 
be made to get at the roots--in short, to prevent what often turn out in the 
end to be sociological disasters. We have turned again to the analogy in the 
field of medicine, whcre we have been impressed time and again with dramatic 
illustrations of the importance of prevention as compared with cure. 


Or, to use another analogy,--the floods which have devastated great 
portions of the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. There is something utterly 
futile about the last-minute task of erecting sand bags on a levee, later 
dynamiting the levee, setting up shelter stations, and performing all of th 
other acts which are performed in the hysteria of the moment as the flood 
reaches its crest. There is something terribly tragic in any scene in which 
a helpless humanity struggles with a disaster which it knew to be inevitable, 
which it could have prevented, and which it finds too late has struck with 
death end destruction, 


In recent years as never before, the demand has been made in all 
ficlds--medicine, flood control, and crime control--that more attention be 
given to preventione For every Public Enemy No. 1 who comes to his end 
after a career of violence, there is another public enemy ready for promo- 
tion to the No. l rank, It is just as inevitable es that the high school in 
any particular community will have a graduating class each year so long as 
the institution remains, Unless preventive steps are taken, such things are 
inevitable. In the ranks of the criminals there is a constant promotion, ant 
the graduating class in the field of crime will continue to be just as larg®, 
just as well-trained, and just as destructive as the class of the year befor 


The first point that I wish to make is that there is nothing incon- 
sistent between tho long time approach and the immediate program. Both are 
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necessary. There should be no intolerance on the part of one group toward 
the program of the othcr. In fact, there should be a very definite rela- 
tionship between the two programs, 


A second attitude which I would caution against in dcaling with the 
problem of crime, whcther we have in mind the immediate program or the long 
time avproceh, is that there is any one solution to our probicom. Somcetines, 
I confess, I am distressed when I review the numerous sure cures, panaceas, 
single solutions, which are submitted to the Department of Justice as the 
one way out of our difficulties, Fortunate indeed we would be if there were 
but one solution; but such is not the case. It is impossible to point our 
finger et any one condition or factor and say, "There lies the solution." 
The answer is not alone either aliens, firearms, divorces, money, poverty, 
alcohol, disease, movies, gangster stories, or politics. The problem is not 
that simple. Doubtless each one of these and many another is a factor play- 
ing some part, large or small. But there are many such factors. Our knowl- 
edge of crime causes is meagre. We can make guesses, bus we have very little 
accurate information, for example, as to the correlation between poverty and 
crime, unemployment and crimes, broken homes and crime, and so forth. 


Included in the complex of forces in which delinquent attitudes and 
behavior are generated are, in addition to those agencies dealing with vio- 
lations of the law, practically all social institutions--the state, commun- 

_ ity, home, school, recreational center, church, welfare agency. By increas- 

| ing the effectiveness of these agencies in light of what is learned from the 

. histories of offenders, we~should meke headway in reducing crime. By care- 
ful observation_and recording of the situation before and after a preventive 
program is instituted, and by control of as many of the variables as possible, 
we should make an approach to the truth about causal factors in delinquency. 
Then with these discovered facts, we can act on the various aspects of de- 
linquency and crime, We must not lose sight of the fact that calm, dispas- 
Sionate, thoughtful consideration must be devoted to this question. If the 
plague of crime is to be brought under permanent control, patience and sacri- 
fice of the kind that characterized the fight of the medical profession 
against other great plagues will be required. Such a long range approach to ‘ 
the problem of crime prevention is not apt to be dramatic; results will not 
soon be evident; but it is a task that must be done, 


I think it is helpful in any approach to th: problem of crime preven- 
_ tion today to review the progress which wc have made and the course which we 
| have taken. At the turn of the century the Amrican peonlo had given virtu- 
_ ally no thought to any program of crime prevention. Nothing had been done 
: in the field of juvenile dclinguency. But a very dcfinite national movement 
, Commenced with the establishment of the juvenile courts at Chicago and Denver. 

We came to the sudden realization that delincuency and crime were virtually 

the same thing, that they flow from the same human impulses, and could prob- 
ably be traced tc the same Causes; and yet we realized that it was unfair 
to bring mere children into the criminal courts for trial on criminal charges, 
_ When it could not be said with any truth that they were responsible for their 
: acts. We realized that to indict and prosecute a child, to hold him up to 
_ Public gaze and ridicule as a defendant in a criminal‘court, to mark him as a 
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violator and stamp him with a criminal record, to confine him in a prison, 
jail, or reformatory, was a medieval, unintelligent and unfair procedure, fe 
realized suddenly that delinauency in a child was more or less normal; that 
it could be turned to good or evil. We realized that in every child there are 
life powers, strength, natural resources, which are the most vital thing in 
the world, and that with friendly encouragement and proper guidance a Juvenile 
Court Judge, in the quiet of his office, or by consultation with the parcnis 
in attempts to determine the causes of delinquency, rather than the mere fact 
of delinguency, might salvage unlimited numbers of American children. And 
then, too, we were struck with the logic of such an approach. "As the twig is 
bent, so grows the tree"--the truth of this was incscepable. Why hadn't we 
donc something about it sooner?. The juvenile court, we thought, must be the 
answer. If we could reach the childron of the country, if we could wipe out 
juvenile delinquency, then we could eliminate the crime problem--at least so 
we reasoned. And in the thirty years that followed, the juvenile court move- 
ment spread to every State in the Union. Here was something tangible that 
could be done on the preventive side, Not only dic the social workers, pro- 
bation officcrs, and other interested groups fall in behind the movenent, but 
it reccived the support of large numbers of lay porsons and organizations-- 
women's groups and luncheon clubs tccame intercstcd in the possibilities of 
this device. This movement must be recognized as one of the most intelligent 
and most fruitful in the history of our ccuntry. 


Then, a few years ago, there apyared a book, writton by Dr. Glueck 
of Harvard University, which was a study of tho carcurs of many persons who 
had passed through the Juvenile Court at Boston, ilessacuusctts, one of the 
best-administered and test-equipped juvenile courts. The study revealed that 
88.2% of the persons who were passing through the local juvenile court had 
continued their delinguency, Seven-tenths of them had been arrested on the 


average of 3.6 tims each, and 2/3 of them had been sentenced for serious 
crimes. 


These startling revelations were proof that even the establishment of 
excellently operatcd juvenile courts on a scientific basis is not a cure-all 
for the problem of youth and crim, Je discovered that to woit until there 
were definite manifestations of dvlincuency which call for juvenile court 
treatment was to wait too long. To wait until a child becomes a juvenile 
dclinguent before trying to undcrstand the difficultics in his particular cas 
and to do something appropriate to countveract them is not prevention in the 
full sense. The primary fumetion of th: juvenile court is not the prevention 
of delinquency. The primary function of the juvenile court is simply to keep 
children from being thrown into jails with hard«ned adult criminals. The 
juvenile court is simoly a better method of combatting delinquency after its 
occurrence. The problem of crime prevention, therefore, is a much larger 
problem than thet which has been customarily committed to the juvenile court. 
It goes deeper. 


In my opinion the most outstanding work which is being done today to 
prevent crime is in the pre-delinquent field--pre-juvenile court stage. 
School, homes, church--these are the great molding forces, And any plan which 
brings these forees into unison with a single goal, that plan is the one which 
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the people of this nation will support. But it is not enough that repre- 
sentatives of these institutions sit et the same council table and agree on 
acommon plan. It is not enough that the entire resources of a given com- 
munity support the plan. A realistic crime prevention program will involve 
an examination of the very institutions which are represented at the council 
table. We must, for example, reexamine our educational system. We must 
appraise searchingly the present contribution of the Church. Changes must 
be made in the whole social organism. 


In other words, our problem is just as broad as life itself. It 
touches every institution of the community; every business, profession, and 
trade; our rural population and our city dwellers. There is no aspect of 
a youngster's existence, from the mother who gives him birth, the house he 
lives in, the place he plays, the food he eats or goes without, that is not 
apart of our problem. Viewed in this light the problem is complex in the 
extreme--discouragingly so to some. But we must be realistic about it. And, 
furthermore, I for one am not discouraged by its breadth or its complexity, 
for I see in America today, as never before, a growing disposition on the 
part of our citizenry to solve the larger, more deep-seated questions. 
America today is determined to replace slums with homes, substitute security 
for insecurity. There is much less of the dog-eat-dog attitude--more of the 
friendly neighbor. We are determined to remove sweatshops and child labor; 
establish decent minimum wages and maximum hcurs, The selfishness and 
sophistication which marked the post-war period have suffered immeasurably 
in the past four years, No problem is too big for us today. 


Is this problem of crime prevention a local problem, a state problem, 
or a national problem? In one sense, of course, nothing could be more local; 
nothing touches closer home than a program in which the home itself is one 
of great moving factors. So farasthe magnitude of the problem is concerned, 
there is nothing, perhaps, which deserves more the united front of the entire 
nation, Unquestionably, also, the state, as the intermediate unit, can per- 
form a very useful function in coordinating the crime preventive agencies 
Within a given region. But »rimarily the problem becomes that of the indi- 
Vidual community. That we have realized this in recent years is evident. I 
think, from the emphasis which is being placed on the Community or Coordinat- 
ing Council plan from coast to coast. This was sharply brought to my mind 
when recently perusing the Table of Contents of a special publication of the 
| National Probation Association. The articles bore the following titles: 
: "Reaching Crime Causes By Coordinated Action", “Lay Participation in Improving 
| Environment", "The Organization of Social Work by. Neighborhoods", “Community 
Factors in Delinquency Prevention", “A Community Experiment", "A Coordinating 


Council At Work", "Town and Village Councils", "Community Coordination for 
Prevention of Delinquency". 


These are the lines along which the leaders in the field of crime pre- 
vention are thinking today. You know best the particular approach which should 
be made in the various localities of your state. You know best the part which 

the state government can play in coordinating the efforts of the various com- 
, Imities, These are matters as to which I am not competent to speak. But I 


: fan testify, as one who has been closely connected with criminal prosecutions, 
that the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of the. work of a particular community | 
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is reflected daily in the long stream of youthful criminals who pass through 
our courts, charged with crime. In the criminal courts, the prosecutor, who 
is ordinarily not an expert in crime prevention, is nevertheless in a strate. 
gic position to view the successes or failures of a given communities’ pro- 
gram. Tho prosecutor is competent to testify that in his work the Boy Scout, 
for example, is not one of the stream of youthful derelicts who pass before 
him. The prosecutor is competent to testify that some youthful gangsters, 
at least, could have boen reached had an effective community program bown at 
work, The prosecutor is in a position to testify that there is a definite 
correlation between the number of boys who appoar in the criminal courts on 
arraignment day and the cffcetiveness of the communities' crime prevention 
program. 


In exploring the ramifications of the problem, I have often wondered 
as to the part which the Federai Government should and could play in assist- 
ing in the state and local programs. One very definite step which the Fed- 
eral Government has taken in recent years was the enactment of the statute 
which provided for the transfer of the cases of juvenile delinquents from 
the federal system to the juvenile courts in the home communities of the 
offenders, provided that the local juvenile courts were willing and able to 
take jurisdiction, In taking this step the Federal Government recognized 
tho principle that even the relatively small number of juveniles in the feder- 
al system should be handiod on a modern scioutific basis. 


Another cxample of federal participation in this broad problem is il- 
lustrated by the work performed by the Children's Bureau of the Departinent 
of Labor. The provision in the Social Sccurity Act of 1935 which authorized 
a federal appropriation for the purpose of cnabling the United States to 
cooperate with the State Welfare Agencies in cstablishing and strengthening, 
especially in the rural areas, welfare scrvice in homes of dependent neglected . 
children, is still another example. The work of the National Youth Adminis- | 
tration certainly should be cited. And one of the most constructive steps 
taken by the Federal Government along this linc was the cstablishment of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Personally, I hesitate to think what price we 
would have had to pay in human misory and thwarted ambition if those 1,800,000 | 
boys had not been takon from idleness in city streets and rural arcas and 
given a chance to engage in constructive work under trained supervision. The 
job training and additional education gained through the camp programs «re 
extrem ly valuable in making boys into good adult citizons, 


In a broad and very roal sense the Federal Government has, I think, 
played a conspicuous part through the enactment of measures in the last five 
years which have had as their general objective the alleviation of want and 
insecurity. And in thc last analysis, it may be said thet crime will dis- 
appear to the extent to which normal life becomes possible for mankind--norml § 
life being the spontancous cxpression of human nature. Organized socisty 
must, to some oxtont, limit this spontancity by a measure of social control, 
but at the present time it appecrs that this spontancity is limited far more 
thon is necessary for social welfare. 


Toa considerable extent, then, the woblem of crime is one of froving markiné 
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from the interfcrences which bar him from the development of a full, well- 
rounded personality. Many of our recent federal measures, while not pur- 
porting to deal specifically with the crime problem, have made a real contri- 
pution in that line. 


Doubtless there are other specific contributions which the Federal 
Government can make, One which I think desérves mention, and one which has 
teen closc to the heart of the Attorney General, is the establishment in 
Washington of a nerve center which will provide national leadership in the 
proad ficld of criminal law administration and the treatment of crime and 
criminals. In my opinion, there is real necd for some type of unit in the 
Federal Government which will have to do with the cause and prevention of 
crime, At the present time there is centered in the Department of Justicc, 
investigators, prosecutors, and prison work, as well as the probation and 
parole facilities of the federal system, Thus, the one phase of the crime 
problem which we recognize as the most important is left virtually untouched. 


| Such a unit of the Federal Government could offer a means of maintaining 
the closest possible contact with organizations interested in law enforcement 
and groups of citizens in the various states who need assistance and encourage- 
nent in reorganizin;s; and improving law enforcement agencies in their own jur- 
isdiction. It would be somewhat broader in its function than an agency de- 
voted to the dissemination of information on crime prevention, and there is 
need today for a single unit which can assemble information relative to all 
Phases of the crimc problem, including new methods of enforcement, scientific 
devicos, police organization, etc. The wit might with propriety collaborate 
with schools, colleges, and wniversities engaged in educational work in this 
field. There is today in America virtually no institution in Which one can 
receive preparation for service in the various agencies of the Government 
dealing with crime. Certainly such a unit should provide a clearing house 
for information concerning improved methods in use in the various states. 
Perhaps a legitimate function is the development and sustaining of public 
interest in the crime problem and revising methods of law enforcement proced- 
we. I think there is necd for such a unit. I think it has a definite ser- 
vieo to perform. Whon the time is right the American poople will demand it 
and Congress will supply it. Too much of our effort in the crime ficld has 
been scattercd--the work of one community or state unrelated to another. 
Valuable precedents and techniques established in one section of the country 
have been lost to communities in other sections, simply, in many cases, for 
want of an adequate medium through which information can be exchanged. The 
Purpose of such a unit, as I sow it, would be not control, but coordination. 


We have devcloped in the federal system cffective investigative agencios, | 
Our prosecutors handle the criminal matters which come before them, for the 
most part, in an able manner, as attested by the number of convictions which 
Tesult. The improvement in our federal penal system in recent years has been 
marked, But thore still remains open that large and vital field to which this 
conference is devoted, namely, the prevention of crime, I feel sure that in 
| the federal system we have a contribution to make in this field. 


There is something futile ahout a criminal law enforcement program 
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which loses sight of the necessity for crime prevention. There is something 
futile about the erection of prison walls to confine men who might have been 
saved in the first instance, It we stop to realize that every time a prison 
door opens and ten men walk in, at least nine men walk out, we cannot help 
but wonder just how much better off socicty is, and those men are, because 
of their apprehension, conviction, and confinement in idleness, But there 
comes. a real satisfaction whcnever we turn ovr hand to a task which will 
make our present process less futile, and which will restore to youngsters 
of this country some measure cf that life, that liberty, and that happiness 
which is their proper heritage. (This is in substance an address delivored by 
Mr. Mcliahon before the Michigan Delinquency Prevention Conference last year,) 


"REPRINT SERVICE" 


The following articles that have appeared in Federal Probation will 
be reprinted and distributed free of charge provided that the demand justi- 
fies such action. The articles are as follows: 


THE COORDINATION OF PROBATION, PAROLE AND INSTITUTIONAL TREATMENT. 

DESIRABLE STANDARDS FOR OUT-OF-STATE PAROLE AND PROBATION SUPER- 
VISION. Both srticles by James V, Bennett, Director, U. S. 
Bureau of Prisons. 


OBJECTIVES OF PROBATION TREATMENT, Joseph P,. Murphy, Chief Proba- 
tion Officer, Essex County, Newark, New Jersey. 


PRISON OR PROBATION...WHICH? William L. Stuckert, Chief Probation 
Officer, The Supreme Bench, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PERSONALITY HANDICAPS. Marion Bb. Prescott, Chief U. S. Probation 
Officer, Raleigh, North Carolina. : 


A JUDGE LOOKS AT PROBATION. Honorable Thomas W. Slick, U. S. 
District Judge, Northern District of Indiana. 


A LAWYER LOOKS AT PROBATION. A. H. Huguenard, Attorney-at-Law, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


_A FAMILY CASE WORKER LOOKS AT PROBATION. Mary A. Young, District 
Superintendent, United Charities of Chicago. 


IS THERE A MEASURE OF PROBATION SUCCESS? Bennet Mead, Statistician, 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons. 


CASE WORK IN AN AUTHORITARIAN SETTING. William A. McGrath, U. 5. 
Probation Officer, New York, N. Y. 
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PENDING DISPOSITION 


MARJORIE -BELL 


Assistant Director, National Probation Association. ~ 


When a criminal, or a suspected criminal, is arrested his first step 
is into a jail cell to be held for safekeeping until the wheels of the law 
begin to.turn. This is true whether he rates as Public Enemy Number One or 
as merely a drunken “vag." We heve become so imbued with the idea that de- 
tention of arrested offenders is of first importance in criminal procedure 
that it permeates to some extent the philosophy of our approach to children 
who are caught breaking adult laws. It is hard to understand why in so many 
communities jail detention of children persists as almost a routine matter, 

' unless it is that this practice is a hengover from an earlier veriod when 
discrimination in court procedure for children (when, in fact, the juvenile 
court itself) did not exist. Far too much emphasis has been put on making 
sure that the disobedient or delinquent child does not escape. Admittedly, 


jail is one place where a child is very likely to stay put until somebody 
decides what to do with him. . 


As soon as we begin to think about detention of children pending dis- 
position by the juvenile court our minds run along several avenues of in- 
quiry. Is detention under any plan a necessary part of good care for this 
group of children? if it is necessary, what children should be selocted for 
detention? Where should they bu detained? What is the offect of detention 


.on the child? Can the detention period be made a profitable one in the whole 
plan of court treatment? 


In some communities detention is almost a routine procedure when a 
child gets into difficulty. Convenience of the arresting officer or of the | 
probation department may be a determining factor in this. Or it may be 
tacitly assumed by those in authority that taking a child out of his home 
imediately and forcibly is a wholesome shock to him. Habit and inertia 
frequently determine the course taken. 


Certainly a thoughtless and indiscriminate usc of detention by any 
Juvenile court or police department moans violation of one of the basic prin- 
Ciples of the juvenilo court - that of considering the’ child as an individual, 
quite different from any other child. From this voint of viow detention 
Should be carefully considered on a case basis. No ehild should be held away 
from his home in a detention home - still less in jail - unless his particu- 
lar situation calls for it. Perhaps he is a runaway from another community 
Who may get into scrious trouble before he cen be returned; perhaps there are 
Conditions in his home so dangerous and degrading that it is safer to remove 
him at once while investigation is being made; perhaps he has committed an 
offense which suggests that public safety may be endangered by leaving him at 
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home - homicide, for instance, or a holdup with a gun. Cases like the last 
do not occur often and on investigation it may be found that the child has 

no scrious criminal tendencics, However, detention is certainly to be pre- 
scribed in such a situation while inquiry is boing mado, Detention for so- 
curity of appearance in the juvenile court is hardly valid cxcept in cxtrem 
cases. Few parents fail to produce children at the time of a hearing, and 

every court has authority to compel the child's appearance, 


Detention for the purpose of individual study and observation is a 
part of the court program in some communities. Psychiatric study is called 
for in a certain proportion of cases coming into the court and there are ad- 
vantages in holding a child in a detention home for such observation. There 
are also, incidentally, advantages in leaving him in his normal home environ- 
ment while such study is in progress, 


Juvenile Hall in Los Angeles is an outstending example of a detention 
home which is used for thorough and scientific study of the child. Skilled 
diagnosis is the objective of detention in an institution like this so that 
the period in the home is primarily one of investigation rather than of 
custodial care. Equipment and procedure are analogous to thet of a clinic 
or hospital, although in Juvenile Hall a program of rehabilitation and 
recreation really begins at once, 


Since the beginning of the juvenile court movement nearly forty years 
ago, detention of children pending disposition by the court has developed 
along two or three diverging lines. Thore is the rather impressive institu- 
tion of Juvenile Hall typo. Frequently these institutions combine detention 
quarters with juvenile court and probation offices thus separating the juve- 
nile court entirely from tho sotting of adult criminal procedure. Ono of the 
pioneer institutions of this sort is the juvenile court building in Seattle, 
Within the last few years several cities have constructed such buildings. 
Cleveland, Memphis, Pittsburgh, and Kansas City are among these. 


At the opposite extreme is the detention home of the simple, private 
residence type, frecuently on the outskirts of the city with more play space, 
frequently a garden or a little farm, and a home atmosphere. Portland, 
Oregon, a neighbor of Seattle, has had this type of detention from the be- 
ginning of the juvenile court in that county. It has the advantage of boing 
less of an institution and thereby effords for the child an casier transfer 
and a less abrupt break from his own hom, 


The third major trend in detention care is toward the use of subsi- 
dized boarding homes, and the abandoning altogether of anything approaching 
institutional custody. This type of detention provides sufficient security 
except in very unusual circumstances, is economical, and offers the sane 
relative advantages to the child in detention that a foster home offers over 
an orphanage for longer care. 


In any type of detention, it goes without saying, more important that 
bricks and mortar, more important than location or equipment, are the people 
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who have charge of the children, the atmosphere of the place, the kind of 
discipline used, the program, the whole approach to the wayward and emotion- 
ally disturbed child. 


The writer had opportunity to see a residence type of detention home 
change character almost over night. A first visit to this gloomy and shabby 
old house revealed such practices as these: children sometines manacled to 
the beds; meals (and meager ones) served only on trays upstairs; children 
confined to the bedrooms with no opportunity for exercise, play or a change 
: of scene; punishments frequently brutal and always stupid in character; 

/ no occupation, no games, nothing to relieve the fear and monotony of con- 

: finement; a general police atmosphere and a man attendant very properly 
called a guarde On my second visit, after a reorganization of the whole de- 
tention procedure had been cffected, I saw bright curtains at the windows 

and was greeted at the door by a small boy busily brushing off thc mat. I 
came in to find children downstairs in a room previously dedicated to board 
meetings but now converted into a living room. One wall had a large bool- 
case filled with a fresh consignment from the librery. On the window sills 
were clay animals in various stages of decrepitude. A radio was playing 
softly and two absorbed children were listening in. From a basement room 
where a workshop had been set ud came sounds of activity. Cut-out toys were 
being made and painted. Outside in the little yard a young man, the new 
assistant, was helping some boys make boats and airplanes. One girl was mak- 
ing a knitting bag. At lunch time eil the children ate together like an in- 
formal family with the new woman superintendent et the head of the table. 

At certain hours psychological examinations were being given in a quiet room 
in the home, It is not surprising that one small boy amazed the judge of the 
juvenile court in this community by asking to return to the detention home - 
arequest undreamed of in the previous regime - “to finish my birdhouse." 


We have raised the question of the effect of detention on the child. 
Nothing is gained by adding to the stress under which a child is laboring. 
when he has been caught in delinquency and Imows that adult authority has 
stepped in. If at this point he is thrown into jail with the associations he 
inevitably encounters even though he is theoretically in separate quarters 
from the adult prisoners, he may suffer acutely from the humiliation and lone- 
liness of the experience. He may, on the other hand, react by a kind of 
childish pride or braggadocio. He may quickly absorb the standards of the 
underworld and emerge with the ambition to become a big shot in crime. Either 
of these results may leave a permanent scar and is tremondously damaging to 
any constructive plan for the child's care. Quiet, fricndly, intelligent 
handling during this crisis in his lifo is of first importance. Intimidation, 
brutality, a constant emphasis on his delinquency, an abrupt and forcible break 


ing home contacts - none of these have a place in an intelligent program for 
© child, 


The period of detention can be made profitable to the child and to the 
Irobation offiecr who is responsible for him. It can be a period of study, 
of getting acquainted, of checxup on health, of the beginning of a change in 
attitude, If it is necessary to hold a child away from his own home before the 


Court decides what to do with him, certainly it is the responsibility of that 
t to see that such dotention is the first step in his recducation,. 
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THE USE OF BOARDING-HOME CARE AS A 
METHOD OF TREATMENT FOR 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


ELSA CASTENDYCK* 


Foster-home placement as a means of caring for dependent and neg- 
lected children has been widely used for several generations in some Euro- 
pean countries and for several decades in the United States. Although paid 
foster homes have been in general use for such children there has been a 
general tendency in some parts of our country to regard institutional care 
as necessary for the so-called problem or delinquent child. However, the 
success of the plan in caring for the dependent child and the increasing 
knowledge of the needs of individuals in relaticn to their environment have’ 
resulted not only in an increase in the number of foster homes in use but 
also in an appreciation of their value for the care of children with a wide 
variety of behavior and personality problems. In spite of the resistance 
to foster-family care on the part of some persons who have knovm of ineffec- 
tive work and have believed that institutions offered the possibilities of 
providing good care most easily, the use of family homes for the more diffi- 
cult types of children has become an accepted fact in many parts of this 
country. The modern scientific ideas of child care have made for greater 
discrimination in the choice of children to be placed in foster homes and 
have demanded that potential foster parents possess certain personal charac- 
teristics in addition to the means of providing physical care. 


In discussing foster-home care for delinauent children it is essential 
that we consider some of the basic principles of foster-home care for 
children in generel, The legal designation, "delinquent", as applied to the 
child under care, does not affect the basic philosophy of foster-home care 
although it may modify in some instances the methods and procedure employed. 
The law may classify children as "dependent", "neglected", or "delinquent", 
yet in reality there is frequently no clear-cut distinction, but rather much 
overlapping. The family situation of the delinquent child is frequently 
such that parental neglect and failure to provide decent care have contribut- 
ed to, if not actually precivitated, the particular act which has brought 
him before the court. In practice, child-placing agencies generally make no 
distinction between "dependent®, "neglected", and "delinquent" in accepting 
children for care and in the selection of foster homes. Instead they con- 
sider *ne aggregate of perscnel characteristics and experiences that made 
the child and the foster home what they are. In all cascs the function of © 
the family home is the same--to provide the child, in addition to suffi- — 
cient and nutritious food and adequate shelter, the sense of being wanted so 
that he may attain a feeling of personal security, end to provide a chance 


“Director, Delinquency Division, 
U. S. Children's Buresu. 
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for him to develop a feeling of adequacy through opportunities for education, 
recreation, and normal social life. 


Certain assumptions are inherent in any program for foster-family 
care. There is, for instance, the statement, which has become a truism in 
child-welfare work, that family life offers the best opportunities to train © 

- a child for participation in community life, both in his chiidhood and when 
he must assume the burdens of adult life. A second exiomatic statement is 
that if it can provide care that will be even approximately adequate, the 
home in which the child is born is the place in which to bring him up, and 
that every effort should be made to keep the child with his parents when- 
ever the essentials of family life exist, even if in a minor degree, it is 
in his home that one of the deepest fundamental needs of life--the sense 
of belonging--is met to a degree that may not be attained elsewhere, [If 
the child's own home has failed or the care and protection needed cannot be 
provided there, consideration should be given to the possibility of finding 
a substitute family home. 


Foster-family care is by no means limited to infants and young child- 
ren, and the use of the word "child" in this article is intended not to 
limit discussion to that group but rather to describe children and adoles- 
cents who for some reason require care away from the parental home. A 
comprehensive effort was made by the Bureau of the Census in 1910 to gather 
data on the extent of institutional and foster-home care for children. A 
second special census was’ made in 1923, whicn was followed by the census of 
children under care on December 31, 1933, 1/ The latter is of particular 
interest because it shows both the age range «nd the type of foster home or 
institution used. “The ages of the children varied from less than one year 
up to majority. * * * A larger number of infants and children under 6 years 
of age were cared for in boarding and free foster homes than in institutions, 
the number in boarding nomes alone nearly equaling the number in institutions. 
On the contrary, a large majority of the children of school age were in in- 
stitutions, although a large number of these children were in boarding homes, 
For boys and girls 16 years of age and over both foster homes and institu- 
tions were used, but the number in free and wage homes greatly exceeded the 
number in boarding homes." 2/ It should bo noted that this census did not 
include children in institutions for the care of delinquents. 


We have said that family life is the best preparation for membership 
in the comunity. The question might well be raised as to whether the values 
inherent in the family can be transferred to a child not a member of the 
family. The answer to this can be found, at least in part, in examining moro 


1/ Children under Institutional Care and in Foster Homos, 1933, 
U. S. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 1935. 

2/ Dependent Children under Care of Children's Agencies; a review’ 
of the census findings, by Agnos K, Hanna, The Social Service Review, 
vol. 10, no. 2 (June 1936), p. 250. 
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carefully some of the specific needs of children and the extent to which 
foster homes, under ordinary circumstances, can provide them. Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to suggest that each child has a distinct personality of 
his own, a set-up that is peculiar to him, and although we may have hopes 
and aspirations for him, our attention must be on what he actually is, 
rather than on what we want him to be. Many children have been exposed to 
destructive influences, have suffered physical and emotional privation, and | 
have had little stability in their home and school and neighborhood. This — 
may well develop in these young people warped personalities and socially un- 
acceptable attitudes with which the institution or the foster family must 
reckon when separation from their own parents and removal from their home 
has been accomplished. In some way and to some degree these children must 
be given personal regard and opportunities that have been denied them if 
they are to attain desirable habits and conduct, 


Probably one of the most outstanding contributions of the foster family } 
to the care of a difficult child is the opportunity which it gives for per- 
sonal, human relationships that are peculiar to the needs of that individual 
and that heretofore may never have been possible for him. Here is the boy 
who, for any one of many reasons, is unwanted at home and who, in the course 
of seeking satisfactions to compensate for lack of affection and a place in 
his own home, runs amuck of the law. To this boy the understanding and 
sympathy of a good foster femily is a haven in an unfriendly world. 


Although the personnel of some institutions may be able to give warn- 
hearted acceptance to difficult children and adolescents, this acceptance 
must of necessity be subject to the order and routine that are inherent in 
group life. But not all foster parents possess the qualities that make it 
possible to give such children a sense of security, which is of such great 
value to some children, nor can all children accept it. To the voungster 
deeply attached to his own parents, a foster family may offer only a compari- 
son which is unfavorable to his own home and disturbing to him for this rea- 
son. The roots of affection are sometimes inexplicable as to source and 
strength, but they play ea prominent part in determining the conduct of the 
child. “A poor thing but mine own," may be the attitude of the child toward 
his parent. Obviously the need for information regarding family ties and 
home conditions is of paramount importance in any situation where the re- 
moval of a child from his family is contemplated. The challenge of the 
foster home and the contrast that it offers may tend to point in high relief 
the failure of the child's own home and may serve to alienate the child from 
his foster parents. For this child the institution mey offer a more satis- 
factory plan than a foster home. 


Students of human behavior have emphasized the need of the individual 
for recognition. Dr. Jares S, Plant, in his recent book, "Personality and 
the Cultural Pattern", discusses the value of a sense of adequacy in the 
development of personality. Achievement in legitimate activities is an ex- 
perience denied some children, with the result that recognition is sought 
through socially unacceptable channels. One-of the outstanding advantages 
of foster-home care is the great variety of activities that it offers. 


i 
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Special interests and abilities may be developed in foster homes selected 
pecause of snecial features that will be of value to an individual child. 
In this respect, the following quotation from "Reconstructing Behavior in 
Youth" is particularly pertinent: 


We are of the opinion that nothing in the treatment of 
delinquency is so effective as the development of substitu- 
tive activities and interests. Whether misconduct begins 
through poor recreation and bad companions, or through the 
most hidden disturbances of emotional life, or, as in cases 
of love of adventure, through stress and urges that are funda- 
mental in the make-up of the individual, matters little; the 
most generally helpful method of correcting the trouble is to 
provide wholesome ways of replacing the former inimical activi- 
ties. The thousand and one possible means to this good end 
need not be mentioned here; the main point to stress is the 
necessity for visitors and foster parents to have imagination 
enough to make suiteble provision for substitutive activities. 1/ 


The use of the term “foster hore" in this discussion may be mislead- 
ing to those unacquainted with social-work terminology. It is a general 
term referring to the various types of homes offering care to children 
either temporarily or permsnently separated from their own families, and it 
includes the four well-defined types of foster-family care, namely, care in 
boarding homes, free homes, adoption homes, and in work or wago homes, In 
boarding homes the foster parents are paid for their services, and by ser- 
vices is meant not rerely food and shelter but also the personal care and 
training that a child should receive in his own home. In the free home the 
sams care is given, but the foster parents receive no money compensation. 

In the wage home the child is on the same footing as in a free home; he 
Should be a member of the family and not a servant, although he is paid for 
some definite work performed. 2/ ie need not concern ourselves with the 
adoption home, because few prosnective foster parents are willing, and it is 
doubtful if they should be encouraged, to take difficult end delinquent child- 


ren in their homes with the expectation and understanding thet the child will 
be adopted. 


For such children the boarding home usually offers the greatest pos- 
sibility of success. Few problem children can give the emotional satisfac- 
tion which is the fce in many instancos in the free homes, and under changed 
industrial and social conditions it has become difficult, if not well nigh 
impossible in some localitics, to find the wego home for children who have 
Conduct or personality difficulties. The very neture of the child's problems 


1/ Healy, William, et al.: Reconstructing Behavior in Youth: a 
Study of problem children in foster families, p. 22. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York, 1931. 

2/ Adapted from "The A B C of Foster-Family Care for Children", 
U. S. Childrents Bureau Publication No. 216. Washington, 1936. 48 pp. 
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frequently makes impossible the rendering of the services that the foster 
parents require, thus bringing disappointment to the foster parents and 


failure for the young person who already may have had too many such experi- 
ences. 


Suspicion is sometimes directed at the boerding hom, and foster 
perents are accused of undue interest in the financial remuneration. Al- 
though there may be some such would-be foster families (and it is a great 
injustice to a child to place him in such a home), the motive of a large 
majority of the applicants for children is far more altruistic. When we 
consider that the treatment in the foster home is actually an extension of 
the work of the agency or clinic responsible for the child, and that skill 
in this work is imperative, the compensation to the foster parents is as 
justified as that to the professional social workers on the staff of the 
agency. One foster-family agency in the Middle West speaks of its foster 
families as “the extension staff", as indeed it is. The foster family may 
have a sincere interest in children and wish to be of service, but it may 
be unable to take care of a child unless some financial remuneration is 
received, Furthermore, when their services are volunteered foster parents 
do not usually develop the type of responsibility that they almost inevit- 
ably develop when compensation is received. 


To some persons the treatment of a delinquent child is associated with 
the idea of punishment, and »vlacement in a foster home may be regarded as 
punishment both by the child and by those responsible for his removal from 
his hom. To regard the foster hom in this light places upon it a burden 
which, although a decided handicap, may be removed at least from the child's 
mind by placing him in a good foster home. But the judges, probation offi- 
cers, and other social workers who use the foster home for this purpose 
should reexamine their philosophy. The foster home is a tool for treatment, 
selected, as one would select other services, on the basis of the needs of 
the individual. Not all children and young persons removed from their 
parents need or can profit by foster-family care. For some children, there- 
fore, institutional care may be indicated. 


In some comnunities facilities for placoment may not be available; 
in others the authorities may not be aware of the treatment possibilities 
and values of foster-family care for delinquent children. An interesting pro) 
ect. in fostcer-family care for delinquent children is now in progress in col- 
nection with the work of one of the training schools for delinquent boys in 
one of the Middlc-Western States. It was initiated because the child-welfare 
leaders of the State believed that many of the boys at the institution came 
from unsuitable homes and that they were likely to continue in their de lin- 
quencies unless they were given an opportunity to adjust themselves in suit- 
able foster homes unon their release from the school. Following the passeg? 
of the legisletion which enabled this plan to be put in effect, a Foster 
Home Placement Department was established. Boys ranzing in age from 10 to 
19 years, many of whom have committed serious offenses, have been referred 
to the Foster Home Placement Department for immediate placement or for place- 
ment after they have completed certain requirements within the institutional 
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program. “Boys are referred for placement in foster homes when their own 
hows are so disorganized that they cannot return to them," 1/ because on 
the basis of careful study it is believed that they can be more successfully 
treated outside the institution. In most cases boarding homes were found, 
but in some cases other plans were made for the boys. Careful supervision 
is given both the boys and the foster families. The success of the plan 

has warranted expansion of the work. While the advisory board and the work- 
ers are enthusiastic about the results, they express regret that institu- 
tional experience and court action were a necessary prelude, believing as 
they do that foster-femily care might have been equally effective in many 
cases without court action if suitable resources had been available. 2/ 


1l/ The Foster Home Placement Program of the St. Charles School for 
Boys; report to the Governor of Illinois and the Director of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Works, by the St. Charles Advisory Committee, 
December 31, 1936. pp. 3, 7. Illinois Board of Public Welfare Commis- 
sioners, Chicago. 

2/ Nineteenth annual report of the Department of Public Welfare, 
1936, pp. 321-347. Springfield, Illinois. 


RESCURCES FOR CHILD WELFARE SERVICE 
UNDER TH! SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 
(Continued from page 10) 


State D. 


"Short articles about Child Welfare Services . .. have resulted 
in a number of requests for service from county judges and school officials. 
These individual cases have also been an cffective means «f introducing 
consultant service. One of the workers handled three problem cases for 
the superintendent of schools in a small city. The sorvice and the inter- 
pretive work that went with it caught the interest of a Coordinating 
Council which had been organized byt lacked leadership and a challenging 
objective. Instead of sponsoring a clean-up campaign or a safety program, 
as had becn suggested, the Council decided to launch ae drive for a local 


child-welfare worker to be supported from public funds or, if necessary, 
from private sources." 
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DO SCHOOLS SPREAD DELINQUENCY? 


VICTOR H, EVJEN 
U. S. Probation Officer, Northern District of Illinois. 


Our schools fail to recognize tho fact that the successful adjustment 
of an individual is not determined by intelligence alone or the richness of 
the course of study, but rather by the way in which the school develops the 
emotional life of children and msets their problems. Can our schools reduce 
delinquency, with their present curriculum, mass-treatment techniques, and 
disregard for the application of mental hygiene principles? Are our schools 
actually incompetent in handling the maladjusted child? Are they really the 
"“ereatest feeders for the juvenile courts?" 


It is generally accepted that delinquency can best be prevented if pro- 
vision is made for a satisfying and wholesome hore and family life. But ifa 
child comes from a broken home where parents ere frequently intoxicated, dis- 
orderly, fault-finding, unintelligent, and utterly unsympathetic toward their 


children, we can expect to find children carrying over maladjusiments into 
the school. 


What are the schools to do about such a child? Many of our schools 
accept them as misfits and make little or no effort to fit the school to the 
child. Most of our schools have been making the child do the fitting. These 
misfits arc lost in our mass educational processes, They are the children who 
cannot follow the teacher, who are driven out of the classroom, who will aprcar 
before the judge, in the behavior clinics, and in the reform schools, 


It is astounding how little the average school Imows about the home 
lives, the personalities, and the abilities and disabilities of its own pupils, 
Very few schools have clinical facilities, Frequently school officials bring 


cases into court without case histories, mental examinations, or other infor- 
mation. 


Many of our teachers are: not properly organized in their own emotional 
life. Many more have no appreciation or understanding of those situations which 
make for emotional stability and those which make for disorganization. The 
formal training of most of them stressed courses in history of education, 
methods, measurement, subject matter, etc., with little or no emphasis on the 


application of mental hygiene (psychiatric) principles to the educational sys- 
tem. 


E. K. Wickman's study of "Children's and Teachers Attitudes" shows that 
psychiatrists and school teachers differ greatly as to what kinds of behavior 
are most serious from the standpoint of effective personality adjustment. His 
study of 500 school teachers who evaluated 50 different behavior problems as 

stealing, truancy, laziness, shyness, quarrelsomeness, etc., shows that teachers 
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are inclined to be most concerned over conduct which transgresses their 
guthority or violates good classroom procedure and order. On the contrary 
the psychiatrist rates such forms of behavior as seclusiveness; unsocial 

and withdrawing behavior; feeling inferior, misunderstood, and picked on; 
displaying jealously; and acting suspicious, unhappy, and depressed, as very. 
definite symptoms of mental ill health. To the psychiatrist the active, curious, 
extrovert child who often becomes a nuisance to the overburdened teacher is 
not a serious problem socially. 


The fact that our teachors are so overburdened with large classes and 
long teaching hours and seldom possess the necessary sociological and psycho- 
logical acquaintance with the social world and emotional life of children 
places them in a position where they are unable to analyze and deal effectively 
with serious behavior manifestations. Moreover, they frequently aro ruled by 
a “heirarchy of cducators" who are totally blind to mental hygicne principles. 


The teacher has to be more than a pedagogue. Ability to piace subject 
matter within the grasp of the child is seccndary. The teacher must be a 
child welfare worker equipped to recognize problem situations, to trace them 
to their source, and to fit the educational scheme to the needs of the child. 


In addition to properly adjusted and trained teachers each school is 
in need of (1) a health service; (2) visiting teachers and school counselors 
who are trained mental hygienists and who will study and treat the maladjusted 
child in his home setting; (3) special schools and classes organized on the 
basis of the treatment indicated rather then the.supposed offense committed; 
(4) vocational guidance service and courses in household and manual arts; 
and (5) child-study departments and guidance clinics. 


Mass education is one reason why our schools are contributing to delin- 
quency. Under our highly systematized program many children are deprived of 
the opportunity of mecting and solving the simplest of life situations. Much 
of their thinking and most of their decisions are made for them. Our schools 
fail to recognize the fact that children cannot be separated in school from 
the experiences they have outside the school walls. 


So long as our schools use the “Henry Ford system in which teachers 
are required to duplicate parts of standard gauge," society will fail to met 
the problem of delinquency and crime. But before the school lies the promise 
of a real program for the prevention of delinquency. 


Condensed from 
"Character" 
By permission of 
the Hditor. 
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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AMONG INDIANS 
JOSEPH C, Mc CASKILL 


Assistant Director of Education, Office of Indian Affairs 
United States Department of interior. 


The peculiar relationship existing between the Indians of the United 
States and the State and Federal governments makes the enforcement of law and 
order one of the most confusing problems in the entire administration of 
Indian affairs. Originally the Indians were dealt with as separate nations, 
and affairs were settled through the instruments of treaties. Thus we find 
Chief Justice Marshall declaring the Cherokee Tribe to be a “distinct politi- 
cal society, separated from others, capable of managing its own affairs and 
of governing itself", Gradually, however, either through treaties with in- 
dividual tribes or by acts of Congress, Indians became citizens of the United 
States, and finally in 1924 Congress enacted legislation by which all non- 
citizen Indians born within the continental limits of the United States were 
declared to be citizens, (43 Stat. 253 - Jume 2, 1924). 


By virtue of the fact, however, that Indians as a rule resided on land 
set aside for their usc by the Federal Government and were considered wards 
of the Government, they were not always recognized as citizens of the states 
in which they lived and consequently not subject to their laws. Under the 
impetus of the allotment policy by which Indian lands were divided and patents 
given to individual Indians, this distinction between whites and Indians with- 
in a state began to break down in many places. Today inoOklahoma, where ap- 
proximately a third of the Indians live, there is no question with regard to 
the jurisdiction of the state and county governments. Congress has authorized 
the state and county courts to assume jurisdiction, and these courts in 
practice have been willing to do so. Indians vote and are considered citizens 
just as are the whites. It is an entirely different story, however, on the 
Nevajo reservation in New Mexico and Arizona. Here lands have never been 
allotted but are still held in tribal ownership. Indians living on this reser- 
vation do not vote and are not considered citizens of the state. They live 
in unorganized counties where there is no counterpart of our typical lew en- 
forcement machinery. Minor offenses of the type usually handled in magis- 
trates' courts or in juvenile courts must either go unnoticed or must be handle 
by some organization of the Indians themselves, In many of the jurisdictions 
of this type there have been established what are known as courts of Indian 
offenses, presided over by Indian judges and conducted under codes prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Interior. These courts handle all cases except major" 
offenses such as murder, manslaughter, rape, assault, burglarly, etc. There | 
are ten of these major offenses which are excluded from the jurisdiction of t# 
Indian courts and placed under the regular Federal courts. 


Situations of this type obtain in many states where there are still 
large groups of Indians and on Federal reservations. Although in most of them 
the Indians vote, the courts usually refuse to take jurisdiction when an 
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offense is committed on the reservation. 


In many sections of the country, where whites have come into Indian 
lands and settled in fairly large numbers, often leasing or buying the allot- 
ments of the Indians, the auestion of jurisdiction of the courts over Indian 
offenses is by no mans clear. In Minnesota, for instance, many of the courts 
will take jurisdiction, while in adjoining counties magistrates will refuse 
on the grounds that Indian offenses are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Federal courts only. 


In this confusion and absence of court jurisdiction, juvenile delin- 
quency is largely neglected. Unless the offense is of sufficient gravity to 
com: to the attention of the Federal court, it is likely to be ignored. 
Indien courts are not equipped with personnel to deal with delinquency, and 
the Indian judge usually has just two alternatives: to impose a short jail 
sentence or to reprimand the offender and let him go. Judging from the ab- 
sence of any reliable figures on the extent of delinquency, we are foreed to 
conclude that the latter practice is the more common. Occasionally teachers 
or other Indian Service employees are asked to act as probation officers. 


Very little is ‘mown of the actual extent of juvenile delinquency 
among Indians. Only a few factuel studies give any clue as to the number and 
percentage of offenders and the types of offenses committed. . 


In 1932, the Institute for Government Research at the request of the 
Comissioner of Indian Affairs made a study of law end order on Indian reser- 
vations in the Northwest. This study covered 2324 cases. Only 162, or 7%, 
were under twenty years of age. In 1925, there were reported from the Pine 
Ridge Reservation in South Dakota 85 cases of delinauency for the previous 
twelve months' period. Of this number, 33 were reported for truancy, 12 for 
drunkenness, 12 for illicit sex relations, 9 for stealing, 4 for burglary, and 
the remainder for an assortment of relatively minor offenses, 


In the summer of 1935, a traveling mental hygiene clinic, organized 
by the writer and headed by Dr, Forrest Anderson of the Los Angeles Child 
Guidance Clinic, made a study of Indian children in Oklahoma who had been 
classed by the local officials of the Indian Service as being beyond their 
resource to handle. A total of 540 cases were referred to the clinic during 
& period of nine wecks, Of this number, 235 were given a complete examina- 
tion, including neurological, physical, psychological, and psychiatric intcr- 
View, Each case was discussed with the local people, In addition to these 
there were 75 other cases in which the psychiatrist read the social history 
and in which psychological examinations were made. It was not possible, 
however, to arrange for the psychiatrist to see these 75 cases. 


. The great majority of the cases referred to the clinic did not repre- 
Sent real delinquents but rather potential delinquents. Truancy, mild in- 
Corrigibility, petty thievery, illicit sex reiations, and what Dr. Anderson 
called "carousing", constituted the major behavior items. In only four cases 
did the clinie staff and the local workers believe that commitment to a state 
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institution for delinquents would be a desirable action. 


No especial effort was made to seek the precise causes of the various 
behavior problems dealt with by the clinic. There was such a general back- 
. ground of community demoralization, economic insecurity, undernourishment, 
and omotional instability in the home and community that it appeared largely 
an academic question to attempt the untangling of the meshes of causal fac- 
tors. School retardation, low intelligence, broken homes, undernourishment 
and other health factors, and general inadequacy of parents to direct their 
children were associated factors. 


Apparently the Indian delinquent is not thoroughly steeped in crime 
and is not acquainted with racketeering and artifices of modern crime known 
to the ordinery young white criminal. Rather he is the victim of the disin- 
tegration of family and community life and displays conduct that in our 
average white community is usually controlled by parents. Boys and girls play 
truant from school, gether at small town pool halls or nearby roadhouses, re- 
main out late at night, and drink and carouse. Sex misconduct is an expected 
corollary of undiscinlined behavior of this type. 


The absence of effective law enforcement is accentuated by the absenco 
of adequate social controls, which have tended to disappear with the advent 
of the whites. In many of our Indian cultures, for instance, a free mingling 
of the two sexes was not permitted. Our white customs are in direct conflict 
with this taboo and encourage freedom between young men and women. The re- 
sulting conflict tends to disrupt and break down controls that have becom 
established over a long period of time and leaves no substitutes which are 
valid. Ina variety of situations the impinging and dominating white cul- 
ture roots out the old patterns of generations--particularly among the mixed 
bloods--throws them to the four winds, and leaves the Indian without benefit 
of any social controls whatever. ; 


Not only have the social controls of many Indian groups ceased to 
function effectively, but there has also been a demoralization of traditional 
forms of community organization and government. Several factors, both eco- 
nomic and social, have brought about this situation. In the first place, the 
forms of community organization which obtained among Indian cultures grew 
out of the particular economy practiced by the tribe. A plains group had one 
type of organization adapted to and growing out of the particular way of 
living followed by these people. Groups in the Southwest had slightly differ- 
ent schemes, and those practicing agriculture still different ones, The 
white man has most effectively destroyed most of the Indians' basic economy, 
often moving them to arcas where it was impossible to carry on the typo of 
living to which they had become accustomed. Also he has forced upon the 
Indians ways of thinking which often run counter to their traditional ideas. 
They have been forced to pursue a wage economy when heretofore a subsistence 
economy had been practiced. These radical modifications in the economy of 
the people have resulted in disruption of community organization and govern- 
ment. 
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We find, therefore, considerable confusion as an Indian community 
attempts to cope with the problem of dclinguency. There is an absence of 
effective agencics of law and order. Thore is not always a wide-spread accep- 
tance of codes of law, and offenses which appear serious in our white society 
are not deemed serious by Indian groups. There is confusion as to the effi- 
cacy of ancient customs and taboos and confusion in the effort to make an 
adjustment to all of the new thoughts presented by tho white man. 


There is no cvidence that degree of Indian blood has any relation to 
the problem of delinquency. Full bloods as a rule reside in less accessible 
areas and heve more effective control of their children. They have not 
usually had the problem of adjusting to the white society in quite so in- 
tense a form as that experienced by. the Indians of less dagree, ie are likely ; 
to find, therefore, that the majority of those known to the courts, social 
workers, and clinics are not the full bloods. We have coi.strued this to be 
amatter of accessibility to influences which may be demoralizing and of the 
absence of restraining influences of home and community rather than being 
related directly to the degree of biood,. 


What efforts is the Indian Service making to cope with the problems 
of these delinquent and potential delinguents? Where municipal and county 
courts refuse to take jurisdiction, the problem falls upon the personnel of 
the Indian Service. Under tho Indian Orgenization Act of 1934, every effort 
of the Service is being directed towerd the cconomic rehabilitation of the 
Indian and the restoration of sclf government. This means that all over 
again Indian groups must learn self direction, sclf control, self government. 
long years of Federal guardiarship and complete dGenendence cannot be overcome 
ina single year. Indian courts cannot function efficiently until standards 
of law and order are accepted by the Indians. Social workers, education field 
agents, and teachers are working divectly with the Indian courts and with the 
State and county courts and probation officers. 7 


The nonreservation schools are gradually developing personnel competent 
in the handling of behavior problems, A few years ago most of the boys! 
advisers in the nonreservation schools were considered official disciplinar- 
iens. Regimentation and punishment wore their techniques. Gradually individu- 
als have been recruited to these positions who are trained, not only in the 
field of education, but in clinical psychology, in vocational guidance, and 
in social group work. - Guidance committees have beon organized in many of these 
Schools; consulting psychologists are being employed; and a greater coordina-. 
tion is being cffectod between these schools and the social workers, ficld 
agents, and other education personnel on the locel reservation. 


The question of whether or not a special institution for Indian delin- 
qents should be established has long been a question of debate with no 
satisfactory answer. Some have felt that the use of existing state institu- 
tions represents 4 much better approach to the situation, while others have 
felt that to place Indian boys and girls in such institutions gives them their 
first real introduction to organized crime. The Oklahoma study referred to 
above recommended that a small institution for about a hundred children ba 
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developed, this school to provide education for a large group of Indian 
young people whose basic abilities are inadequate to enable them to compete 
successfully without specialized training in the highly organized society 
of which they are now a part. The overcrowding in many state institutions 
for the feeble minded has resulted in a gradual lowering of the threshhold for | 
entrance; so that between this level and the level for normal and adequate 
functioning are many children who need very special treatment. The study 
further proposed that this institution be staffed with professional personnel 
who would be available to the various units of the Indian Service throughout 
the state. 


. The Indian Service is taking steps to deal more effectively with 
juvenile delinquency and other personality and behavior problems of Indian 
youth. Knowledge of the extent and types of such offenses is the first step, 
The establishment of definite court jurisdiction represents another iumediate 
task. And finally the achievement of economic rehabilitation and the restora-— 
tion of self government, the basic principles of the Indian Reorganization 
Act, must be achicvved before any measureable progress can be made in preventing - 
An 
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YOUTHFUL PROBATIONER IN U.S. COURTS 


JOHN Ff, LANDIS” 


Acting Supervisor, Probation System, U. S. Courts. 


In the treatment of. juveniles coming into Federal custody, the policy 
of the Department of Justice gives first ccnsideration to the possibility of 
diversion to other jurisdictions adequately equinped for their care and treat- 
mnt. Authority for such diversion is embodied in an Act of Congress (H.R. 
10598) approved June 11, 1932, which states "whenever any person under 
twenty-one years of age shall have been arrested, charged with the commission 
of any crime punishable in any court of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia, and, after investigation by the Devertment of Justice, it shall : 
appear that such person has committed a criminal offense or is a delinquent 
under the laws of any State that can and will assume jurisdiction over such 
delinquent and will take him into custody and deal with him according to 
the laws of such State, and that it will be to the best interest of the 
_ United States and of the juvenile of sndcr to surrender the offender to the 

authorities of such Stato, the United States attorney of the district in 
which such person has been arrested is authorized to forogo the prosecution 
of such person and surrender him as herein provided." 


Assiduous attention to the details of diversion procedure on the part 

, Of the probation officer, in close coopération with the United States attor- 

| mcy results in diversion in suitable instancos, There remain, however, cer- 

| tain cases for disposition in the U. S. District Courts, for whom probation 
is the form of treatment used, : 


The probation officer is definitely charged with the duty of giving 
especial attention to these youthful offenders from the time of arrest to 
"disposition". He stresses expeditious movement of the case and the social 
investigation that aids in reaching a decision relative to the wisdom of di- 
version to another jurisdiction. If the result is diversion, the probation ; 
officer's activity ceases. If the Federal court retains jurisdiction and " 
probation is the result, what then? Is the original emphasis continucd when 4 
the youth's case has been decided and he has been mede a probationer? Since : 
Probation has been selected as the rrefcrred form of treatment, we must in- ; 
fer that in this instance probation treatment "vill bo to the best interest 
of the United States and the juvenile offender." Treatmnt under the super- 
vision of the U. S. Probation Office instead of a juvenile court as diver- 

Sion would have provided, implics a continuance throughout the cntire proba- 
tion period of the cxtra attention bégun at the time of arrest. Treatment 
Should be in accord with the Standards of good case work practice, with 
which the Probation Officer will necd to bo familiar. He will need to know 
all the community resources and how to use them in the interests of his 
youthful clionts; to consider him in, not apart from, his family setting; 
to now the art of cooperation with other social agencies. He will be es- 
_ Pcially alert to assure treatment as intelligent and effective as that of 
__ the juvenile court had diversion been possible. 
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THE JUVENILE OFFENDER PROGRAM — NEXT STEPS 


CARL B. HYATT 
Special Attorney, U. S. Department of Justice. 


FIRST JUVENIL® OFFENDER POLICY. For many years socially-minded public 
officials and private organizations have urged the need for improvement in 
the treatment by the Government of Federal juvenile offenders, In response, 
the Honorable William D, Mitchell, thon Attorney General of the United States, 
officially recognized the necessity for change when he announced, on August 
14, 1931, a new general policy of diverting certain cases of juvenile offend- 
ers against Federal laws from Federal to State jurisdiction. 


On June 11, 1932, Congress further developed this new policy by an Act 
which provides that, after investigation by the Department of Justice, United 
States attorneys may forego prosecution and surrender to State authorities 
any person under 21 years of age arrested for a Federal offense, if "it shall 
appear that such person has committed a criminal offense or is a delinquent 
under the laws of any State that can and will assume jurisdiction over such 
juvenile and will take hin into custody and deal with him according to the 
laws of such State, and thet it will be to the best interests of the United 
States and of the juvenile offender to surrender the offender to the authori- 
ties of such State." (U.S. Code, Title 18, Section 662a.) 


The announcement of this policy, and the passage of the bill were hailed 
as forward steps. The President of the United States in signing the Act 
stated in part: “It is a recognition by the Federal government of the 
juvenile court as the proper place for the handling of the cases of juveniles 
and is an acceptance of the principle that juvenile offenders are the product 
of and the responsibility of their home communities." 


In initiating a policy of special study end treatment of juvenile offent- 
ers, the Department of Justice set for administrative purposes an age Limit 
of 19 years at time of arrest. Except in occasional cases of youths found to 
be markedly under-developed physically or mentally, it did not attempt to 
apply the policy to all offenders under 21 years of age. 


The program for dealing with the Federal juvenile was launched with a 
two fold objective: To reduce, by diverting to State authorities, the number 
of juveniles dealt with by the Federal government, and to improve the methods 
of dealing with those retained in Federal custody. , 


The Department of Justice placed great emphasis upon the first objective 
and asked the Children's Bureau of the United States Department of Labor to 
join with the Bureau of Prisons in the effort to carry out the program. The 
Children's Bureau assisted in interpreting the policy, evaluating local re- 
sources, and in stimulating cooperation between local and Fedcral officials 
in the use of these resources, 
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UNFORESEEN OBSTACLES ENCOUNTERED. Although the program was launched 
optimistically, the accomplishment with regurd to the diverting of cases to 
State jurisdictions has been discouraging. The first two years showed only 
about five percent of the total numbor of cases of juveniles under 19 years 
of age diverted to local authorities. The years following have shown only 
moderate progress over the earlier years. 


some of the factors underlying the small amount of diversion were 
pointed out by the Childrents Bureau in its statistical report on cases of 
Federal juvenile offenders for the year ending June 30, 1935. Commenting on 
the fact that diversion of cases had not come up to original expectations, 
although the Department's policy had been carried out insofar as was feasible 
under existing conditions, it said: 


"The failure to divert a larger proportion of cascs has 
been largely due to the following obstacles: (1) State 
facilities for the care of juveniles are lacking or in- 
adequate in many localities; (2) where adequate facilities 
exist, they frequently are not available for the older 
juveniles, cspecially those 18 years of age, who make up a 
large percentage of the Federal juvenile offenders, Such 
older juveniles, therefore, in many cases, can be more ef- 
fectively handled by the Federal courts than by State courts; 
(3) Federal probation service is frequently preferabie to 
the use of the available State facilities; (4) likewise, 
the facilities available to the Federal government for in- 
stitutional treatment are often superior to those available 
to the States." 


The situation thus described has.remained practically unchanged up to 
the present time. In the light of actual conditions disclosed by practical 
experience, it is apparent the juvenile offender problem can be solved only 
to a limited degree by diversion of juveniles to the States. Since state 
facilities are so inadequate in many localities, wholesale and indiscriminate 
diversion would not be for the “best interest of" either "the United States" 
or “of the juvenile offenders." The adoption and enforcement of a policy of 
“diversion at any price" would involve a drastic change in the basic policy 
as laid down in the law and would plainly be a backward step. 


The official statistics demonstrate that not more than 25 percent of the 
Federal juveniles under 19 ere young enough to be legally eligible for diver- 
Sion to State juvenile courts, Actually, the percentage who can be diverted 
is still further reduced because of the inadequacy of many State juvenile 
courts and institutions for delinquents. 


Judge Charles W. Hoffman, in his address before ths Attorney General's 
Conference on Crime held in Washington, D. C., December 1934, states: 


"In some localities no juvenile courts have been orzanized; 
in others, the law, in respect to the procedure is ignored 
in spirit if not in letter * ~ *. In hundreds of jurisdic- 
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tions the court has no probation officers. In other 
jurisdictions, equally numerous, one oF two probation 
officers have becn apnointed with no expericnec or 
qualifications, whatever, for the handling of chil- 
dren's cascs," 


As a matter of fact in the United States there are almost as many 
juvenile court systems as there are juvenile courts, each highly local in 
nature; each more or less a law unto itself; and each possessing the 
strength or weakness of the particular locality or leadership. Some are ex- 


pressive of the most forward looking thought and others represent the worst 
of the past. 


Consequently, in many instances diversion to State jurisdiction would 
not only be unsound procedure, but would also be contrary to the intent of 
the Federal statute which makes transfer of cases possible. Diversion is w- 
desirable if it is likely to result in a juvenile being released by a court 
without supervision or guidance to a community devoid of rehabilitative 
resources. The juvenile would then probably return to his old environment 
and associates and might easily advance from delinquency to crime and so be- 
come a liability to his community, State, and Nation. Diversion is undoubted 
ly unsound when the sentence would be to an institution which has an inade- 
quate treatment program, provides little or no supervision after release upon 
parole, and has the unenviable record of the vast majority of its graduates 
going into later criminal careers, Diversion is not to be countenanced when 
a juvenile, because of age limitation, would find himself, not in a juvenile 
court, but in a criminal court from which a chain gang sentence might result, 


In recognition of this situetion, the Department of Justice, on July 1, 
1937, made a new administrative ruling, restricting the diversion of juveniles 
to those under 18 years of age. By this action the Department recognized 
the inexpediency of applying the diversion policy to the 18 year old group. 
The entire large group of offenders between the ages of 18 and 21 years are 
now definitoly the responsibility of the Federal system. 


Several factors, therefore, make it desirable for the Federal governmnt 
to retain custody of, and assume responsibility for developing constructive 
treatment for the great majority of Federal juvenile cases, 


IMPROVED FEDERAL ADMINISTRATION. Since the inauguration of a policy of 
special treatment for the juvenile, there have been several achievements with- 
in the Federal system which mak: possible better treatment for the juvenile 
retained in that system. 


The Federal probation service has been extended by an increase in the 
number of probation officers. The significance of this to the treatment of 
juveniles is reflected in the increased use of probation in juvenile cases 
Which has grown steadily from 18 percent of the total juvenile cases disposed 


of in the calendar year 1932 to 32 percent in the fiscal year ending June 3; 
1937. 
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The extension of the probation service has also meant the extension 
of parole service since the Federal probation officers supervise both pro- 
pationers and parolees, Thus more nearly adeouate direction and supervision 
is assured the juvenile rcleased from an irstitution,. 


Under the present "designation" procedure set up for juveniles, assign- 
nent of a juvenile to an institution is made only after study of his in- 
dividual case, This procedure has been made possible through the development 
of prompt reporting by probation officers on the investigations that they 
make in juvenile cases, Federal facilities for institutional treatment de- 


signed to met the special needs of the individual have also been greatly 
improve de 


FEDERAL PROCEDURAL WHAKNESSES. But many undesirable features still ex- 
ist in the treatment of juveniles who remain in the Federal system. The pro- 
cedure by which cases are initiated in, heard, and disposed of by Federal 
courts, is criminal in natwre and not chancery, as is generaily the case in 
juvenile courts. The very structure and procedure of the Federal courts now 
make it impossible for them to provide the type and variety of treatment 
afforded by the better juvenile courts. The rigidity of the Federal system 
and the exactitude of its procedures, including grand jury indictments and 
set terms of court, frequently result in long jail detention and prevent 
or delay the lattiation of reconstructive processes, 


During the year ending June 30, 1957, 2,148 juveniles were detained from 
one to 302 days while waiting disp aithion of their cases. Of these juveniles, 
705, or one-third, were held one month or longer. Practically all of the 
juveniles reported detained were held in jail; only 47, or two percent were 


cared for in juvenile detention hones or other institutions pending court 
action. 


An examination of the dispositions mace during the same period reveals 
that one-third of the juveniles receivea jail or institutional sentences, 
While two-thirds were dealt with through vrobation, through "dismissal", 

"no billing", and "nolle prossing" of their cases; and through findings of 
"not guilty” and other dispositions in which institutional commitment was — 
not involved. It se.ms tragic indeed that any of this latter group, who 

were not considered in need of institutional treatment, should undergo the 
devastating experience of jail detention. Also, it is " unfortunate that 
lengthy jail detention should precede sentences to institutions. The process 
of rebuilding should be put into operation as quickly as possible unhampered 
by the damaging effects of jail detention. 


Certain types of treatment used by juvenile courts are not now avail- 
able to Federal courts. Unguestionably many juveniles necd not be given 
institutional care if it were possible to remove them from unfavorable home 
Situations and place them in boarding homes in which they would have an 
opportunity to respond to probationary supervision. 


The extent of the Federal responsibility for these juveniles, coupled 
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with limitations upon wethods of dealing with them now existant in the Federal 
system, makes it advisable to consider the possibility of modifying the 
Federal court procedure so as to facilitate the handling of cases of youthful 
offenders and thus provide for them better social treatment. 


ALTERNATIVE PLANS FOR IMPROVEMENT. In order to provide this treatment, 
two alternative lines of procedure may be considered: first, the establish- 
ment of Federal juvenile courts substantially equivalent to the juvenile 
courts of the States; and second, the provision for flexibility within the 
Federal system which will make possible certain of the procedures used in 
juvenile courts without the establishment of such courts. 


The number of juveniles brought into the Federal courts is not large 
enough to justify the establishment of Federal juvenile courts by an Act 
of Congress. At the same time, the Federal responsibility for juveniles 
amply justifies consideration of legislation which will make it possible to 
exercise within the Federal system of jurisprudence the spirit and some of 
the procedures inherent in the good juvenile court practice. 


Actually it is not desired to crystallize the handling of juveniles with 
in the Federal system. The original policy of diverting to State jurisdic- 
tions should still be followed “whenever it will be to the best interests of 
the United States and of the juvenile offender." Although the proportion of 
cases that can be properly diverted is small at present, there is reason to 


believe that it will increase as local child welfare services are developed 
and improved. 


The primary concern is to do away with long jail detentions, to make 
possible the prompt hearing of cases, to avoid open court hearings,-- in other® 
words to set in motion at the earliest possible moment reconstructive proces- 
ses--and to broaden the possibilities for disposition and treatment. 


NEW LEGISLATION PROPOSED. These objectives, it is believed, can be best § 
achieved by the passage of legislation, or amendment of existing laws, to per-@ 
mit special procedure in cases of juvenile offenders, such as initiation of 
cases upon filing of information or petition in delinquency--instead of indict 
ment, hearing of cases by Federal judges in chambers, and authorization of the # 
payment of Federal funds for the care of children in boarding homes. | 


A precedent for such action was established when Congress passed the Act | 
whereby the case of an offender up to the age of 21 years who violates the lave 
of the United States may be transferred to local authorities for disposition 


and treatment. By this Act, Congress introduced the concept of juvenile de- 
linquency into the Federal code. 


If the plan of legislating to provide for certain modification of the ch 
isting system and to permit some of the procedures of the juvenile court wrt 
followed, then eases of Federal juveniles could be hoard quickly, private- 
~y, and rehabilitative treatment put into operation without their exrerienc- 


ing joil detention and other damaging procedures now in operation in the 
Federal system. 
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Psychiatric Diagnostic Service 
In Criminal Cases Provided Ten 
U.S.Courts By U.S.P.H. Service 


Pursuant to an agreement between the Department of Justice and the 
Treasury Department, the Public Health Service undertook, during the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1936, to establish a system for rendering psychiatric 
services and advice to certain Federal district courts.+ ‘This work was 
planned as a research project, suvported by allocations from Social Security 
funds, for the purpose of determining the practicability or feasibility of 
the Public Health Service rendering such services as a continuous and perma- 
nent activity. It was not possible to set up such a service in ail Federal 
district courts, but certain courts wore selected as strategic bases to 
conduct the demonstration. During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1937, 
psychiatric services were established et the Federal district courts of 
Baltimore, Boston, Denver, Detroit, Kansas City, Missouri, New York City and 
Philadelphia. In October 1937, the district courts of Atlanta, Minneapolis 
and Pittsburgh were given this service. 


In each instance where such a service has been established a panel of 
prominent and experienced physicians, (usually those who have qualified as 
psychiatrists with the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology) has been 
appointed on a fee basis, subject to call through the probation officer, 
for the examination of suspected mental cases coming before the courts. The 
reports are submitted through the probation officer for the guidance of the 
court in the ultimate disposition of the prisoner. 


In addition to the panel of physicians, the Public Fealth Service has 
negotiated a contract: in each of the cities mentioned, with a hospital 
competent to make observations end studics of suspected mental cases, to pro- 
vide for those instances in which it is not feasible or practicable for a 
consultant to undertake extensive exanuinations involving periods of observa- 
tion, laboratory tests and other activities of a like nature. 


1, Letter of Dr. W.-L. Treadway, Assistant Surgeon Genere:, Division of 
Mental Hygiene, U.S. Public Health Service to Mr, James V. Bennett, 
Director, Bureau of Prisons dated June 14, 1937. 

Re 


al dated October 4 and October 28, 1937. 


According to letters of the Secretary of the Treasury to the Attorney Gener- 
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The agreement” referred to earlier: said that "it is obvious that every 
court ministering to the requirements of those offending against the law is 
called upon to solve in terms of disposition many diversified problems, The 
solution of many of these problems involve varying degrees of specializa- 
tion wherein medical professional services should be brought into play. It 
is also apparent that modern medicine, particularly the speciality of psy- 
chiatry, is in a position to render courts valuable service. Such service, 
however, has no place in the question of determining the guilt or innocence 
of an individual, and should play no role in prosecution or defense in 
criminal proceedings except to act as a ‘medical mind’ of the court, who pre- 
;  Sumably needs, because of the wide and diversified material with which it 
deals, specialized knowledge available only through the ficld of modern mdi- 
cine. * * * Recognizing the need for psychiatric services for Federal courts, 
tho Attorney General, under date of January 16, 1935, requested the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to give consideration to the proposal of having the 
Public Health Service furnish psychiatric services to Federal courts, point- 
ing out in this communication that in the beginning the volume of such work 
would probably not be large, but would be of great valuc, and that the 
principai 14 centers where psychiatric service would be cspecially hclnvful 
are Boston, New Haven, New York City, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. Louis, New Orleans, Kansas City, San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, It is not feasible or practicable to inaugurate a system 
of psychiatric service for all Federal courts on any one given date, nor at 
all the 14 conters mentioned above at any one spocific-dete, it being 
preferable to develop such service gradurlly." 


The Public Health Service pointed out that “if this rcescarch project 
be undertaken, it is planned that some of the cxaminations will be coffect- 
ed in such places as Fedoral prisoners awaiting scntunce are now usually 
held; and in other cases requiring more extended observation and study 
before a report could be made to the court, it would be necessary to enter 
into a contract with a hospital or other medical institution in close 
proximity to the court where these diagnostic services might be carried 
out", The United States Public Health Service felt that before it could 
undertake to inaugurate these studies it would be necessary to obtain in- 
formation as to whether the Attorney General or a Federal district court may, 
in accordance with existing law, designate such a hospital as may be select- 
ed by ths Public Health Service as the place of tumporary confinoment of 
persons in whose cases the court may request cxaminations. 


3. A memorandum was signed by the Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department 
of Justice and the Assistant Surgeon Genoral, U. S. Public Health 
Service. This was approved by the Attorncy Gcncral and the Secretary 
of thc Treasury. 


y 4. Icttor of Dr. W. L. Treadway to the Director of the Bureau of Prisons 
dated March 2, 1956, 
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In the original momorandum? discussing the legal aspects of the pro- 
posed psychiatric service by the United States Public Health Service, it 
said that: 


(1) There is no Federal statute providing for separate sanity hear- 
ings in connection with criminal trials. Federal courts follow the com- 
mon law with respect to matters of criminal procedure. Under the common 
law judges have the prerogative of determining the mental condition of a 
defendant either before or during the trial, The duty of the court to 
arraign, try and sentence only sane persons carries with it the authority 
to determine mental conditions. Courts have wide discretion as to the 
mode of determining mental condition. A speciel jury may be impaneled 
or the court may determine the issue itself. Youtsey vs. United States, 
97 Fed, 937; United States vs. Cnisolm, 149 Fed, 284; United States vs. 
Harriman, 4 Fed. Supp. 186; Whitney vs. Zerbst, 52 Fed. (2) 970, 972. 

The Youtsey case was pointed out as an able and comprehensive brief on 
the whole subject. As to the general rule that United States courts 

are governed in the administration of the criminal law by the ruwies of 

the common law, sce Howard vs, United States, 75 Fed. 986; Cagou vs. 
United States, 3 Fed. (2) 74.6; Myrcs vs. United States, 256 Fed. 779; Gay 
vs. United States, 12 Fed. (2) 433, 273 U.S. 705; United States vs. Kelly, 
55 Fed. (2) 67; Scaffidi vs. United States, 37 Fed. (2) 203. ° 


(2) The question as to the power of a court to commit ea defendant 
to an institution for cxamination and observation over the objection of 
the defendant had not been passed upon in a Federal court. In the 
Harriman case the defcndant was committcd for an examinstion, but by 
consent of his family and attorney. It was thought that this was a point 
likely to present difficulty in the future with respct to the proposed 
psychiatric service. The Youtsey easc® and the English cases th-rein 
cited assume wide discretion in the trial courts as to the means of de- 
termining whether the defendant is fit for trial. It should follow 
that when there is not sufficient evidence for an immediate determina-~ 
tion, a commitment for examination and observation would be a proper 
and reasonable exercise of that discretion. 


(3) As to the scope of the cxamination, it was found that hereto- 
fore the object of preliminary sanity hearings has been solely to de- 
termine whether the prisoner is in sufficicnt possession of his mental 
faculties to proceed with his defense. The purnose of the psychiatric 
Service proposed is to advise the court on various aspects of the dis- © 
posal of the case. This seemed to be an apparent enlargement of prece- 
dent. As a matter of fact, however, psychiatric advice is more of a 


5. Memorandum of John lM, Sullivan, Attorney, to Mr. Frank M, Parrish, 
Criminal Division dated March 25, 1936, 


6. Youtsey vs. United States, 97 Fed. 937. 
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refinement than an extension of the common law sanity hearing, and thore 
seem to be no serious difficulty in applying the rules that have been ob- 
tained with the one to the other, 


(4) The court of course would not be bound by the findings of this 
service, As to the defendant and the prosccution, it seems that both 
should be permitted to conduct oxaminations distinct from this service, 
A @ofendant always has the right of his own expert, which right could not 
be abrogated, end since the dofendant's witnesses arc. naturally partial, 
the Governmnt will be in no different position than it is now as far 
as cxport testimony is conccrned. The proposal is not to have the Public 
Health doctors act as Govormmnt witnesses, Their function is that of 
impartial expert advisers of the court, The question was raised as to 
whether the confidential role played by the “medical mind" of the court 
during the criminal trial, or in connection with the criminal trial, 
would not in certain cases be a denial to the defendant of his right to 
be confronted by witnesses against him. It was thought, howover, that 
there would be no question of this kind with respect to the preliminary 
determination of present sanity since thet is not properly a trial and 
the court is there allowed a widc discretion as to procedure. 


(5) No provision in the statutes were found authorizing the Attorney 
General to provide special places of detention for mental cases not con- 
victed of an offense against the United States. 


On the authority of the Youtsey case it was belicved, however, that 
the courts have powcr to ordor the commitment if such places aro provided,’ 
The provisions of U.S. Code, Title 18, Section 753(¢) were thought to be 
sufficiently broad to cover this matter of temporary confinement to a 


. Mental institution for observation. That section authorizes the Bureau 


of Prisons to provide suiteble quarters for the safe-keeping, care and 
subsistance of persons who have been convicted and tersons who are charged 
with offenses against the United States. It does not require that quarters 
be provided’ in a jail or other similar institutions, The Bureau may arrange 
for quarters in a mntal hospital, if it so desires, sinco tho type or 
kind of institution is not indicated in the statute. Consequently a person 
who is held in jail awaiting trial, may bo transferred to a mental insti- 
tution on the order of the Director of thc Bureau of Prisons. On the 


7. Memorandum of Mr, Alexander Holtzoff, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General, to Mr, Frank M, Parrish, Crininal Division, 
dated March 30, 1936, 
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other hand, if a defendant is out on bail no authority was found that 
would justify tho court in committing him to a mental institution for ob- 
servation without his consent. However, the court may either recuire the 
defendant to consent to carfinement for a temporary period in a designat- 
ed hospital; or, if he will not give such consent, to revoke the bail 
and remand the defendant to the custody of the Attorney General, who may, 


i as above suggested order the defendant transferred to an appropriate 
hospital. 


Soon after receipt of this information by the United States Public 
Health Service, arrangements were completed for the furnishing of such psy- 
chiatric diagnostic service to the United States District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts in connection with its criminal cases at Boston, 


Massachusetts.’ Since that timc, 9 other cities have been provided with 
this service. 


The presiding judge in each of the several districts was informed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury that unon the recommendation of the Surgeon 
General, consulting specialists in psychiatry were xppointed to provide the 
psychiatric diagnostic service to the district courts. These appointments 
were made on a fee basis, which fees would be paid from Public Health Ser- 
vice appropriations. These specialists upon the request and only upon the 
requests of the courts, examine any rerson held pursuant to the law of the 
United States and will submit consultive advice and reports to the courts 
showing the mental status of such persons or the necd for furthcr mental 
examination and observation. It was suggested that the court will no 
doubt find it convenient end more practical to act through its probation 


officer in such cases, and for obvious reasons these consultants should be 
contacted in rotation. 


In cight of the ten cities arrangements for the use of a hospital and 
psychiatric facilities were prcevided for thosc cases in which a full re- 
port cannot be made from cxaminations conductcd in the usual place of con- 
finement and which require more cxtendcd observation and study. il 


8. Mr. Brien McMahon, Assistant Attorncy General concurred with Messrs, 
Holtzoftf, Parrish, and Sullivan in his memorandum to the Director, 
Bureau of Prisons, dated April 2, 1936. 

9, letter of tho Acting Secretary of the Treasury received by the Attorney 
General on June 1, 1936. 

10, Ibid. 


In all cities with the exception of Atlanta, Georgia, and Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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All expense for the use of such hospital facilities will likewise be de- 
frayed by the Public Health Service. 


The Treasury Department stressed the fact thet the nature of the 
service to be furnished under this arrangoment was consultive and advisory 
to the courts and the importance of a realization on the part of all judi- 
cial, prosecution, and cnforcement officers, as well as defense counsel, 
that this service is not for the purpose of determining the guilt or in- 
nocence of an accused; it is intended only to assist the court to dcter- 
mine the mental state of the defendant as one element in the problem of 
the disposition to be made of a case, Any effort, either directly or 
indirectly, to summon these physicians into court in such manner as to 
give the impression that they ere interested in furthering the efforts 
of the prosecution or of the defense could not but render difficult or 
impossible this psychiatric service to the court. Cooperation in this 
respect is particularly necessary since, to a large extent, the study and 
investigation of the results obtained from this service will supply the 
answer to the inquiry as to the wisdom end feasibility of extending psy- 
chiatric diagnostic service to the Federal courts as a permanent activity 
of the Public Health Scrvice.12 


The United States probation officors of cach district where this psy- 
chiatric servicc was mace available were vach advised of the administra- 
tive procedure in connection with the utilization of the services of con- 
sultants in psychiatry, and the psychiatric hospital sorvices.°5 The 
mattur cmbracces the receipt of properly prepared and certificd bills from 
the consulteut, the obtaining of a ccpy of his report of the cxamination 
involving individual cases, tho reccipt of properly prepared and certi- 
fied bills from hospitals under contract with the Public Health Service 
for observation and examination of cases, end the obtaining of a copy of 
the hospital's report. 


The following plan was proposed: 


(a) When the court deems it necessary to examine a person held 
pursusnt to a law of the United States, you will request one 
of the consultants on the panel for the United States district 
court (celling on consultants in rotation) to make an examina- 
tion, give consultive actvice, and ronder a report to the court 
showing the mental status of such porson and the need for 
further mntal cxamination and observation. 


After making the examination, the consultant will submit his 
report of the examination to you with a sufficient number of 


12. letter of the Acting Secretary of the Treasury received by the Attorney 
General on June 1, 1936. 


13. Letters sent July 19, October 28, and Novomber 8, 1937. 
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copies to enable you to forward one copy to the Public 
Health Service and keep the required number of copies 
for the use of the court. 


The consultant will prepare his invoice for such exami- 
nations in quadruvlicate, addressed to the Surgeon General, 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. CG, 
giving the full name and address of the patient, the date 
and place of the cxamination, and the amount, and certify 


| ae over his signature on the original, but not on the three 
copies, as follows: 


"I cortify that the above bill is ccrrect and just 
and thet payment therefor has not been received. 


(sipnaturc)" 


) and submit it to you for transmittal to the United States 
Fubliec Health Servics. 


After verifying the correctness of the bill as to forn, 
amount, and number of copies, you will forward it to the 

| : Surgeon General, United States Public Heelth Service, 

: Washington, D. C., the four copies of the invoice together 
with a copy of the report of examination. 


The rate of fees allowed consultants is {15 per examination 
or consultation, 


(b) Statements of accounts for services rendered by the hospital 
designated by the United States Public Health Service will be 
prepared by the hospital on voucher form No, 1925 and No. 
1926-a, semi-morthly, in quadruplicate (original and 3 memo- 
randum copies) made out to the Surgeon Gencral, United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. (accompanied by a 
check mailing slip on Form No. 1968=—b) and submit it to you 
for transmittal to the United States Public Heclth Service 
together with a copy of the report of the findings in the 
case. 


The Public Health Service later approved the plan of allowing con- 
Ssultants in psychiatry to have their accounts vouchered on Stendard Form 


No. 1034, provided ay wae bs prepared in accordance with Trcasury De- 
partment requiremconts,+= 


14, Authorized by letter of Dr. Walter L. Treadway to Ir. George Ge 
i O'Brien, Chicf U. S. Probation Officer at Pittsburgh, Ponnsylvania. 
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The districts not having the Fublic Health Scrvice plan available to 
thom may still continue to have psychiatric service in such cases as 
ordered by a judge of the United States District Court, These districts 
request funds, through their United States Marshal, from the Department of 
Justice on a regular.25=B and the bills are submitted for, payment through 
the United States Mershal to the Department of Justicc. © 


It is suggested that the Probation Officer prepare to deliver to the 
consulting psychiatrist in every case referred for psychiatric examination 
by the Federal courts a social history including the criminal record, etc., 
similar to the pre-sentence investigation and report suggested in the 
January 1938 issue of Federal Probation. Such a social history carefully 
prepared for the exanination could be of inestimable valve. 


We are interested in receiving from each Probation Officer where this 
experiment is being conducted by the United States Publi@Health Service, 
a brief summary of his experience end recommendations fo’ the deve lopment 
of psychiatric diagnostic service to the United States District Courts. 


MICHIGAN CHILD GUIDANCE SERVICE 


The regent-trustecs recently appointed an executive committee and a di- 
rector for the Michigan Child Guidence Institute. This completed the adminis- 
trative machinery so thet the full services of the institute would be avail- 
able for local cooperation where their services were requested. The executive 
committee are all members of the University of Michigan faculty and consists 
of Dr. &. W. Blakeman, counsellor for religious education; Professor Charles 
H. Griffitts, psychologist; Professor Howard M, McClusky, Professor Willard 
C. Olson, School of Hducation; and Dr. Raymond W. Wuggonor, Professor of 
Psychiatry and Director cf the Neuropsychiatric Institutés L. J. Carr, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Sociology and Dircetor of the Michigan Juvenile Delinquenty 
Information Service has been appointed director of the new institute. 


The Institute plans to have an examining unit consisting of e psycholo- 
gist and two psychiatric social workers, At the time the diagnoses and recom 
mendatiwns are sent back to the community the Institute's Community Advisor 
will assist the local agencies and community leaders to organize and work out 
& reasonable plan of treatment. The responsibility for treatment will rest 
squarely with local »vhysicians, local agencies and local leaders. 


This service was established through well-directed wyblicity, to meet 4 
recognized serious noed. It is hoped that the Institute will provide a 
quality of professional social service to these unadjusted children consistent 
with the high standards of educational service of the University of Michigan 
and other recognized institutions working in the field of education. 
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CENTRAL RESOURCE FILE 
EDGAR M, GERLACH 


Supervisor of Social Service, U. S. Bureau of Prisons 


When it became apparent that the categorical directories of national agen- 
‘eies such as the Family Welfare Association of America, National Probation Asso- 
‘ciation and others were not making available information regarding all parts of 
_the country, decision was reached to set up a central resource file in the 

: Washington office and from it prepare state directories of social service re- 
'gources. These state directories are prepared primarily for the use of social 
‘service units and parole officcrs in Federal penal and correctional institutions. 
‘However, they are available to othor institutions and agencies which have like 
interests and need for information about private and public welfare agencies in 
| isolated as well as densely populated sections of the country. They are dis- 
tinctive from any directories heretofore prepared because of their inclusiveness 
| since they list social service exchanges, private welfare agencies, public wel- 
\fere agencies, employment agencies, probation and parole departments, institu- 
itions for the physically and mentally ill, institutions for the delinquent, 


‘health agencies, clinics, administrative agencies such as community chests and 
councils of social agencies, 


Information included in these directories fails into four general classes: 


1. Cities; county in which the city is located, county seat of that 
county, name and address of U. S. Probation Officer having juris- 
diction and the population. 


Counties; county seat, name and address of the U. S. Probation 


Officer having jurisdiction, population of the county and the 
area in square miles, 


Agencies; being listed according to the city in which they are 
located, address, name and title of the cxecutive, type of ser- 
vice rendered indicated by code, jurisdiction and word of comment 
explaining specialized type of service if not implied in the name 
of the organization or the coding. 


Foreword explaining the setup of the directory, a general informa- 
tion sheet which gives briefly residence requirements, method of 
referral to be used in asking for medical care for indigents or 

care for psychotics, the state welfare, state prison and state parole 
setups. In addition data is given regarding the securing of vital 
statistics and the metings of the state conference of social work, 


These directories have been made possible through a W.P.A. project and at 


"the present time the 1938 serics is being prepared and released. This will list 
| proximately nine thousand agencies, 
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TONY--HEES GOODA BOY 


Who's you? Don't try to foolish me..,we no gotta no more 
prohibeesh. What?...probashe offisle? What's dat, why you come 
here? My boy? Oh, he's all right, he don't do notting to nobody, 
if you watcha heem, but if you no look out, look out? 


You teenk you can make heem good boy? Maybe yes; I teenka 
no. He no ees verra bad, but when he want to do somteeng, he wanna 
to do somteeng and nobody stops. 


One teeng he do verra gcod, and I am proud from eet, He ees 
de best in towm. I no know where he was learn, because wile I am gooda 
in de same kind of beesness myself, I no can catch up close to heem. 
You wanta to know what ces eet? FEet is kind of confidential, I teenk 
dey call eet. You tella people lotta nice tcengs; you take evrateeng 
what dey got, and make dem feela good and teenk you good sports instead 
of beeg crooks. Whatsa matta, you no lika dat? Maybe I no lika you 
business, but if you teenk you can maka heem do betta, I giva you chance, 
How you can stoppa him? He ees more smarta dan you. 


All right, I calla heem here. Tony, Tony! Here he coma. Atsa 
good boy. Tony, diss is de probashe offisle. He teenk he can maka 
you gooda boy. I want you talka weed heem. Leesen to heem good, but 
don say notting youselfa. Eef he want geeva you good books to read, 
remember dat de besta books to read ees de bank book, All right, 
Tony, go weed heem. 


Well., hc ask for eat, now he got cet. Maybe cvratceng woel be 
alla right. Nice people, dis governament. Feex everyting. Somtima 
no feex eet good, but feex eet. I ramemba one tima dey send my Tony 
to jail and when dey senda heem home dey lika heem so good dees man coma 
alla time to veeseet. He ask him lotta stuff, and Tony so bashful he 
tella heem notting. Anyhow, even if he was tell ‘em, maybe ces betta he 
don't. 


Oh, here coma the offisle back, Hello, Mr. Froteshe. 
Mamma mia! Where'sa you shirta?...Fina boy, my Tony; best in de beesness 
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THE SHORT CONTACT IN SOCIAL CASE WORK, Two Vols., by Robt. S. Wilson, Fh.D. 
| The National Association for Travelers Aid and Transient Service, New York, 1937, 
| Volume I, Theory, 201 rp.; Volume II, Case Histories, 219 Pp. 


The above entitled book by Dr. Wilson is a two volume report of the Train- 
ing Committee of the National Association for Travelers Aid and Transient Ser- 
vice. Volume I describes the theory of the "short contact" and discusses the 
application to it of professional case work technique. Volume II is a series of 
success stories which summarize actual cases described in the first volume and 
showld Be read in conjunction with the several chapters in the first part. It 
is apparent that the author is a "dyed in wool" social worker who knows his sub- 
ject an@ has attached his technique to a specific phase of the work which he de- 
fines thus: “The short contact is characterized by an approach which differenti- 
ates betwesn the single problem or segment of the client's situation which needs 
to be treated quickly and the prceblems which do not bear on the situation at 
: hand®, Realizing thet this title might bo applied to several types of cases in 
; numrous agencies, he very aptly does not limit the "short contact" to a certain 
number of days, weeks or months, 


Before reading this volume, one would presume from the title that there 

i would be suggested many short cuts in the handling of single problems in a so- 

‘ Cial service case. This is not so. All the formulee of the most highly devel- 
oped social case work technique is suggested. All the skills of the profession- | 

| al worker are uscd, such as "putting the client at ease, skilled interviowing, 

the development of the crisis, progression in treatment, etc.". 


The study was made in both Travelers Aid and Transient Services, the latter 
: type requiring a somewhat longer “short contact" but requiring, none the less, 
all the fine technique and skill of a trained worker. One can readily see from 
| this that the book is of interest especially to the professional worker who is 

| not overburdened by heavy case load. Never having worked under the favorable 

. Conditions of a normal case load, this reviewer can well imagine the fun it 

. Would be to operate on a "short contact" method, to do something of value ina 

. Case and be rid of it, going on to another problem just as rapidly attacked. 


The book suggests to this reviewer the use of "short contact" in long term 
: Cases. Being accustomed to contacts as long as five years and looking back at 
_ Many cases not too abundantly served, I have had from reading this book, a valu- 
| able suggostion in the use of “short contact" in probation and parole case work. 
 ‘Tbelieye it is practical to attack the larger problem by a succession of eclats, : 
each intensively applicod, resulting in a series of solutions which in turn be- 
| Come the solution of the major problem. I believe that most all workers who 
_ are laboring under excessive casc loads have unconsciously been operating on 
"short contact” principles. 
E. FRED SWEET, Chicf U. S. P. 0., 

New York City, New York. 
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CHILD GUIDANCE PROCEDURES, by The Staff of the Institute for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Illinois - Appleton-Century Coe, N.Y., 1957, pp. 3626 


The purpose of this book is clearly indicated by its sub-title, "The 
Methods and Techniques Employed at the Institute for Juvenile Research", It 
‘is an exposition of the procedure as well as of the principles and the philoso. 
phy which have directed the growth and seme lagmant: of one of the most outstand- 
ing clinics in the country. 


In 1909 Dr. Williem Healy introduced into the methodology of the 
Juvenile Court the psychiatric point of view through the establishment of the 
Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. This Instituhe was organized as an adjunct 
to the Juvenile Court of Cook County and for the first seven years was support- 
ed by private funds. In 1916 the Clinic was taken over by the State of Illinois 
and became known as the Institute for Juvenile Reso arch. Since then its work 
and influence has had a steady growth and its services have been extended into 
the general community of Chicago and throughout the State. It is actually 
both a service and research Clinic, The diagnostic and therapeutic services 
of the Clinic are available to the community and to the various community social 
agencies. The research work of the Institutes, which is chiefly privately fi- 
nanced, has produced a number of outstanding publications in the ficlds of 
psychology, education and sociology. To students of delinquency the studies 
of Clifford Shaw on "Delinquency Areas" and “Social Factors in Juvenile Delin- 
quency" are especially significant. 


It is to the work and development of organizations and clinics of this 
kind throughout the country that we owe our present knowledge of child guid- 
ance problems and child guidance procedures in both diagnosis and treatment. 
And this book, coming from'a clinic and research institute of long standing, 
is a valuable addition to the literature of the child guidance movement in the 
United States, 


Being the product of the cooperative efforts of the staff of the Insti- 
tute, the material for the book was developed in staff meetings and discussion 
As a result, many of the most controversial topics relating to child guidance 
techniques are touched upon and recognized but effectively passed over. Those 
who have had any experience in child guidance clinics will recognize that many 
problems concerning the functions nnd services of a clinic have been stated as 
generalities. To the professional child guidance worker, the steff discus- 
Sions held in preparation of this volume would probably have been more en- 
lightening and stimulating than the finished product. 


It is necessary, however, to recognize that the book was prepared as 4 
text for students who come to the Instituto to gain their field training in 
psychiatry, psychiatric social work, psychology, and sociology. It was in- 
tended that through this volume such students be oriented in their work with 
special referance to the program of the Institute. As such the book undoubted: 
ly achieves its purpose. It is an excellent elementary text in the practical 
problems of a service clinic, setting forth the contributions that the various 
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} services; psychiatric, medical, psychological, social, and recreational, 


make toward the diagnosis and treatment of child problems and adjustment. 
This type of organization is based on the princinle of a multiple factor ap- 
proach to the diagnosis and adjustment of child problems. It can not be em- 
phasized too often or too strongly that the child is a growing organism 
functioning in a sociel setting. Adjustment is a continuous process of change 
between organism and situation. The solution of a problem mav depend either 
on mastering the situation by changing the environment or adjusting to the 
situation by a change of response or behavior of the individual, or both. To 
locate the cause and to recommend changes demands an integration of the special- 
ized techniques of the ia the psychiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker, and others. 
BENJAMIN FRANK 
Supervisor of Education, Bureau of Prisons. 


CHILD WELFARE CASE RECORDS, by Wilma Walker. University of Chicago Press, 
1937, 584 ppe $3.00. 


Miss Walker, Associate Professor of Casework, School of Social Service 


: Administration, University of Chicago, has edited this collection of case 
_ records from children's agencies in and arovnd Chicago. Originally chosen for 
- use with classes at the School their value has been tested and they are now. 


{ 


printed to provide needed teaching material in this field. A variety of prob- 
lems dealt with by child placing and sumervising agencies are included, the 


i work of both public and private groups veing represented. 


The cases are grouped under four headings according to the general ‘prob- 
lem presented. Section I contains records of children suvervised in their 


 parents' homes by the agency concerned. Section II presents cases in which 


the services of visiting housekeepers were utilized to make possible the child- 
ren's remaining in their homes. Records of the cases of dependent children 
placed in fostcr home care are given in the third section. Cases cited in the 


| final section outline placement procedures where there are special problems such 


as mental defect, and behavior probloms of mild or scrious types. 


The criteria used in selection of cases was the clearness and directness 


| With which situations and treatment were recorded. No claim that the examples 


illustrate the best methods of dealing with particular problems is intended, 


/ Nor do they illustrate especially well written records. Neither has Miss 
Walker attempted any interpretation of the case work which appears in these 

_ Tecords, that being left for the teacher using them. As material for such in- 
| terpretation they offer « varicty of problems, cited with *ull details of 


diegnostie and treatment mothods. Elonents of interest in thc narratives have 


: beon carefully preserved and add to their appeal as teaching matorial. 


CAROLINS SHURTLEFF HUGHES, 
Readers' Adviser in Sociology, 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
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SELECTED LIST OF 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


: : INDIVIDUALIZED TREATMENT OF CONDUCT PROBLEMS 


AICFHORN, AUGUST: Wayward Youth, 236 pp. Viking Press, New York, 1935, 
Foreword by Sigmund Freud. ' 


CULBERT, JANE F.: The Visiting Teacher at Work, 235 pp. Commonwealth 
Fund, 41 East Fifty-seventh Street, New York, 1929. 


HEALY, WILLIAM, et ale: Reconstructing Behavior in Youth; a study of 


problem children in foster families, 325 pp. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1929, 


HEALY, WILLIAM and AUGUSTA F. BRONNER: New Light on Delinquency ard Its 
Treatment, 226 pp. Yale University Press, New Haven. 1936, 


STEVENSON, GEORGE S.: Child Guidance Clinics; a quarter century of 


development, 186 pp. Commonwealth Fund, 41 East Fifty-scventh Street, 
New York, 1934, 


WILLIAMSON, MARGARETTA: The Social Worker in the Prevention and Troatment 
of Delinquency, 236 pp. Columbia University Press, New York, 1935. 


JUVENILE COURTS AND PROBATION 


GLUECK, SHELDON and ELEANOR T. (Glueck): One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents, 341 pp. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1934. 


WARNER, FLORENCE M.: Juvenile Detention in the United States; report 
- of a field survey of the National Probation Association, 227 pp. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1933. 


LOU, HERBERT H.: Juvenile Courts in the United States, 277 pp. Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 1927. 
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INSTITUTIONAL CARE OF JUV@NILE DELDYOQUENTS 


BARMAN, S.: The English Borstal System; a study in the treatment of young 
offenders, 269 P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 19%. 


CHILDREN'S BUREAU, U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR: Institutional Treatment of 
Delinquent Boys. Part 1, Treatment Progrems of Five State Institutions. 
Publication No. 228, 324 pp. “Washington. 1935. Fart 2, A Study of 751 
Boyse Publication 230, 149 pp. Washington. 1936. 


HARRIS, MARY B.: I Knew Them in Prison, 407 pp. Viking Press, New York. 1936. | 


REEVES, MARGARET: Training Schools for Delinquent Girls, 455 pp. Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 East Twenty~second Street, New York. 1929. 


COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION FOR PREVENTION OF DELINQUENCY 


GLUECK, SHELDON and STEANOR T, (Glueck): Proventing Crime; a symposium, 
509 pp. McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1936. 


NEW YORK (STAT™) CRIME COMMISSION: Crime and the Community; a study of 
trends in crime prevention. 292 or. Albany. 19350. 


THRASHER, FREDWRIC M.: The Gang; a study of 1,313 gargs in Chicago. Revised 
Edition, 605 pp. University,of Chicago Press, Chicago. 1936. 


GENERAL 


BRUNO, FRANK J.: The Theory of Social Work, 646 pp. D. © Heath and Co., 
Boston. 1936. 


CHILDREN'S BUREAU, U. S. DSPARTMENT OF LABOR: Facts about Juvenile Delin- 
Quency: Its prevention and treatment. Publication No. 215, 44 pp. 
Washington. 1955, 


HALL, SIR WILLIAM CLARKE and A. C. L. MORRISON: The Law Relating to Children 
end Young Persons, 269 vp. Butterworth and Co., Ltd., London, 1934, 


RILEY, RALPH J.: A Working Manual for Juvenile Court Officers, 119 pp. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Introductory note by Miss Sophonisba 
P, Breckinridge. 


SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK: Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 1937. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON CHILD HEALTH AND PROTECTION: The Delinquent Child, 
499 pp. Century Company, New York. 1932. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION: Published by the Association, 
50 West Fiftieth Street, New York. 
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(Editor's Note: The January issue of Federal Proba- 
tion contained a digest of a plan drafted by Pro- 
fessor Edwin H, Sutherland of Indiana University 
calling for Federal grants-in-aid to state uni- 
versities for research and personnel training in 
the field of criminal justice. Many responses to 
this article have been received (from readers) and 
the following are excerpts from a few of these com- 
ments.) | 


DR. BENJAMIN FRANK, SUPERVISOR OF EDUCATION, FEDERAL BUREAU OF PRISONS: 


"One of the greatest needs in the field of crime control and in the 
administration of justice is that of snecialized personnel training and high 
standards of personnel selection. The plan of Federal-State cooperation 
‘ proposed by Professor Sutherland is perhaps the first comprehensive proposal 
made which would met adequately the major needs of personnel training and 
research. The desirability of such a project is beyond argurent. Its 
practicability is attested to by the success of several similar plans now in 
operation in other fieids of public welfare and education," 


PROFESSOR THORSTEN SELLIN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, AND EDITOR OF THE 
ANNALS OF THE AMSRICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE: 


"Dr. Suthorland's proposal that Federal grantsein-aid be extended 
to selected state universities in order to permit them to establish train- 
ing schools for administrative personnel in the ficld of criminal justice 
in the widest sense of that term is worthy of very serious consideration. 

If such a policy were sanctioned by Congress a long step forward would be made, 
especially if the continuation of the crents were after the first two or three 
years made dependent on the willingness of the states in auestion to absorb 

a large proportion of the persons trained." 


In addition to this comment Professor Seilin goes on to say: 


"Without wanting to distract attention from Dr. Sutherland's pro- 
posal, I should like to refer to a related mtter, Whether the above proposal 
bears any fruit or not there would be a great opportunity for the Department 
of Justice to lend its aid to research and training in criminal justice. It 
has already begun to do it in the field of criminal investigation. There are 
other government departments specially equipped with research bureaus; 
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furthermore, there are some which issue not merely one but numerous journals 
B® vhich are important vchicles for the publication of research papers, abstracts 
B of books and articles, news items, etc. 


“Why should not the Department of Justice: 


"1, Carry on training courses for different types 
of personnel * * * 


"2, Establish a research bureau especially for the 
study of improvements in penal administration. * * * 


"3. Issue a journal of penology designed not for 
general articles about the philosophy or ideals 
of penal treatment, but as a technical journal 
which would contain the reports of the research 
bureau, analyses of the best organization and 
techniques developed in (prison) administra- 
tion * * *,* 


JACOB MASTER, EDITORIAL ASSISTANT, ATTORNEY GENERAL'S SURVEY OF RELEASE 
PROCEDURES : 


"Realities must be faced - among them, the existing political 
control of the field, the scarcity and inadequacy of opportunity for the 
‘geademically trained’ and the chasm between ow untrained administrators and 
academic theorists. Purse strings still control policies =- and politics. 
Raising standards through gradual infiltration of professional training 
consequent to a competing oversupply of trained personnel for the occasional- 
ly available opening is a less practical and less effective solution than 
creating a demand for and recognition of academic training, Federal and 
state subsidization of departments meeting the academic standards will create 
such a demand more adequately than subsidization of training courses," 


JOHN LANDESCO, MEMBER ILLINOIS STATE BOARD OF PAROLE: 


"I am entirely in accord (with Dr. Sutherland's plan), thinking 
that his proposal is very timely." 
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This material is promulgated for the 
information and guidance of United 
States Probation Officers and others 
interested in probation and parole. 


Reprints of articles available upon 


request. 
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